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The Reader owes the publication of 
these Volumes to the following circum* 
stance : -—Waiting io a fine summer's 
morning in the library of a friend, who 
was not quite ready to pursue a journey^ 
concerted but the previous evening ; I 
glanced my eye over a quarto volume^ 
that said nothing for itself^ not a single 
letter to gratify curiosity : this but the 
more excited mine: after brushing off 

some 
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some dust^ tbat^ from its secluded cor«* 
nei^^ had escaped observation^ I was 
eager to see its contents ; and in a neat 
and legible female hand^ I found it an 
interesting familj-history^ and anxiously 
obtained mj friend's consent to add it to 
the volumes already packed in the car* 
riage. I protested I could not go with- 
out it; and I was rewarded for my 
obstinacy^ by the great amusetDent it 
gave to many of our reading hours* 
The character of the writer was well 
known to my friendj as a relation of his 
own ; but whether Poeumanee was only 
an. interesting female^ whose beauty^ 
yirtues, and taJients^ endeared her to 
the Parsooagei or what other claimp 
the might have to supernatural endow*- 
iooents^ can ooly be revealed at her owa 

time 
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time and pkce« I obtained permission 
to public the first half of the Tolume^ 
which is quite distinct from the latter^ 
upon condition that I omitted names 
and dates^ for fear of giving pain^ and 
as manj of the nursery scenes and anec* 
dotes as I chose^ but with an express 
promise not io add one single syllable of 
my own : at the same time my friend as« 
sured me^ that volumes without " hair« 
breadth 'scapes and dire chimeras'^ 
would never suit the public taste. But^ 
as nothing is said io contribute more to 
propriety than remarks upon those who 
have excelled^ I have no hesitation in 
recommending this family • history to 
every break&st and tea table in Great 
Britain; confident that the unadorned 
simplicity of the style^ the truth and 

nature 
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nature of the yillage-life it unfolds^ m^ 
give unaffected pleasure to my readers^ 
who will sympathise with the anxiety of 
parents to train their families to the love 
of truths order^ and propriety* I have 
to apologise ior sudden interruptions 
in the style^ occasioned by leaving out 
local circumstances that might be tedi- 
ous to the reader^ who^ if he feels but 
a small proportion of my attachment to 
the family at the Parsonage^ will ear* 
nestly wish to see the remaining part of 
the volume^ written chiefly by Lucy in 
different scenes of life* 

I am the Reader^s 

obliged and obedient^ 

The TRANscraBER^ 



OS 



PNEUMANEE* 



JLt was a most lovely tranquil even- 
ing in August^ when the wife of a 
pious good clergyman, with an old 
nurse and two of her youngest chil- 
dren, were walking by the sea-side 
near a village in Devonshire. Pneu- 
manee, a young and lovely female, 
with a spirited and graceful air, passed 
calmly by her. The Rector's wife, 
struck with her interesting appearance, 
accosted her, supposed she was a stran*- 
VOL. I. B ger, 
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jgcr, and begged to know if she, who 
had lived some years in the village, 
could be useful to her ? The evening, 
fine as it was, would soon close in, 
and they were at a considerable dis* 
tance from any house but the Par- 
sonage, which was immediately behind 
the nearest wood. Pneumanee thanked 
. ker with elegance and ease ; and after 
an interchange of civilities, it was 
settled she should that night accept 
the best accommodations to be had at 
the Parsonage-house, and leading one 
of the little ones through the wood, 
it was not long before they reached it. 
Deeply sheltered from the north winds 
by lofty trees, you came close upon 
its little enclosure before you saw it 
The house was lowly built, but had a 
long front to a lawn, surrounded with 
borders of shrubs and flowers; every 
thing about it was moderate, pleasing 
in its proportions, simple in its taste, 

and 



and seemed the certain abode of con« 
tent and cheerfulness. A lovely girl 
mbout fifteen was watering a bed of 
roses^ her frock pinned up, a simple 
straw hat carelessly covering her flow- 
ing hair: she flew over to kiss the 
little ones as they entered the wicket, 
and started at seeing so fine a lady : 
her sister, younger than herself, was 
prQ|>ping some nasturchions, that, she 
said, ahe wished should live a little 
longer ; she too ran over to kiss the 
children, and welcome the stranger. 
Pnenmanee took them both by the 
hand, and was led to the house, where 
she was introduced to the Rector, 
whom she soon discovered to be a 
clergyman without pride or guile: 
she was delighted with all she saw, 
particularly with the two lovely girls, 
who seemed to dwell with the most 
marked attention upon every thing she 
said« No sooner had they taken their 

B S leave 



leave for the nighty than Pneumanee 
revealed to their parents the superiority 
of her nature, as far as it concerned 
them to know. The time would con^e 
when she would more fully explain it 
to them ; but^ as she assured them she 
should exert her powers and pre-emi- 
nence only to increase the comforts 
and happiness of the amiable and af- 
flicted^ they would have nothing to 
apprehend. She did not wish to make 
a parade of her advantages ; for if they 
were well understood^ society would 
shrink from her^ and she would natu- 
rally lose the power of correcting its 
abuses ; and if she passed as a mere 
mortal, her personal advantages might 
subject her to insults, which^ however 
unavailing to inj ure her, would lessen her 
her in own esteem. She would consent 
that her name should convey the idea 
of a fairy in the nur&ery, if the children 
could <iivest theittselves of the fear of 

a high- 
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^ higb*crowned hat and a broom-sticki 
to the dignity of which she could 
have no pretensions. She was so 
pleasing in her conversation, so in- 
teresting in her manner, and so refined 
in her whole deportment, that both 
the Rector and his wife foresaw ionu* 
merable advantages to themselves and 
their children from her precepts and 
example^ and anxiously hoped she 
would continue her partiality for a 
family whose best exertions should be 
employed to secure her esteem* She 
had fixed her mind upon that subject, 
she said ; she wished to be treated as 
one of the family, who would go and 
return without restraint ; and she felt 
confident she should never repent the 
choice she had made, and equally cer- 
tain they would never wish her to 
make any other. 

It was so new to the Rector and his 
wife, when they retired to their apart- 
ment, 



mtnty after Paeumanee was introduced 
to liersy that they were some minutes 
before they spoke to etch other^ and 
then they knew not what to say. A 
fairy in such a lovely form ! how could 
it be ? But yet so lovely, so endear- 
ing! what signified tinder what de- 
scription so much beauty and virtue 
chose to veil itself? they were sure to 
'■ enjoy, and benefit greatly by, her 
society. The next morning the chil* 
dren were told that Pneumanee was a 
fairy, who was come to live with them, 
but would occasionally leave them for 
other society she might prefer. 

Astonishment and fear appeared in 
every face, and one ventured to ex- 
press, what every one thought, that 
they should never be happy a moment 
while she staid. Why, she, might 
come into their very ro6ms when they 
were asleep, and they never find it 
out! she might know their very 

thoughts. 



thoughts^ and what a sad thing that 
might be ! 

'^ Yqu have been acpustomed to 
hear^ and I hope never to forget^" 
said their mother. 'Mhat an eye that 
never slumbers or sleeps, is for ever 
about your path and your bed; and 
under his immediate and all-powerful 
protection^ you can have nothing to 
fear : he never forsakes those who 
trust in him. But how lovely and 
how kind Pneumanee was in herself! 
her society would be the first of (^less*. 
ings; she would communicate a thou- 
sand sources of enjoyment from her 
universal knowledge of human life, 
and, like a second conscience, in the 
shape of a lovely friend, would more 
than whisper when they were inclined 
to err, and still more loudly approve 
when they acted right.*' This was 
all very true, the eldest daughter said ; 
and the little ones^ from her example, 

were 
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were soon convinced she would not 
start up in hideous f^rms^ as old^ 
fashioned fairies had done, to frighten 
those they did not wish to please. But 
when they went to bed the following 
night, they carefully looked round 
every curtain and corner of the room, 
not yet reconciled to a character so new 
and so alarming. The two eldest daugh- 
ters were much sooner reconciled to 
their lovely guest. There was something 
alarming^ no doubt, that she could 
enter into their very thoughts, and 
become invisible whenever she pleased ; 
but as she did not appear to use those 
privileges but with the best discretion, 
and was in herself so engaging that it 
was impossible not to love her, they 
resolved to consider her, next to their 
parents, their best and dearest friend. 

Pneumanee entered into all the 
business and amusements of the fa- 
mily; visited the poor with them, 

assisted 
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assisted in their working and reading 
parties^ joined in their morning and 
evening devotions, amused them with 
anecdotes of various scenes and charac- 
ters^ that shewed such a perfect know- 
ledge of human life in all its varie* 
ties^ that their admiration and esteem 
was universal and unbounded. Every 
eye looked up to hers, and every heart 
was devoted to her. Aided by her power 
and influence^ the Parsonage became 
a new scene of hilarity and joy — every 
hour grew interesting. The younger 
children no longer gradually went in 
alarm from her knee^ but seized every 
opportunity to run to caress hevj and 
they all now ** wondered they could 
ever be so foolish as to be afraid." After 
a few weeks spent in securing the 
entire affection of €very individual of 
the family, Pneumanee, one morning 
after breakfast, would leave them^ she 
said^ for a few days ; and when she 

B 5 returned 
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returned would give tbem some ac- 
count of her visits. A thousand fears 
were now expressed that she might 
never return, that she might find 
another Parsonage she would prefer to 
theirs^ and many exclamations followed^ 
of what they could do without her ! 
'^ How will you go^ Madam ?" said 
the eldest boy. *' My usual way, my 
dear boy/' said Pneumanee ; ** and I 
am sure you do not forget, * that 
spirits, in their essence pure, can in 
what shape they please, their airy 
purpose execute, an<d works of love or 
enmtty fulfil/ " Charles Sfmiled^ and 
Pneumanee took her leave. 

The days now passed slowly on, the 
regular occupations of the family went 
on as before. History was read as 
usual ; but Pneumanee was not present 
to enliven its frequent dulness. ' Maps 
M'ere studied ; but who could so well 
describe the various customs and man- 

ners 
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wers of the natives of every climate ? 
Their walks in the country were the 
same as usual; but where was Pneu- 
manee's happy facility of blending 
instruction with all their amusements? 
Learning with her had lost all ap*- 
pearance of Solemnity ; her playfulness 
X>f manner infused a certain cheer of 
miqd td all around her, and she took 
occasion, from every object and every 
circumstance, to enlarge their under- 
standings and improve their hearts^ 
while she amused their fancy and cul- 
tivated a gaiety of manner that diffused 
itself over all their words and actions, 
and made them universally admired 
.^md beloved. 

Every day found fresh subjects of 
regret for Pneumanee^s absence, and 
fresh expressions of impatience for her 
return. 

Before the warm interest in her 
favour felt a moment's decrease before 

a single 
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a single spark of affection had died 
away, with the same angelic form, 
the ^ame lovely countenance, and 
bright elastic air of youth and joy, 
she returned to the Parsonage. All 
was joy and gladness ; she gave a 
new stimulus to the duties and exer- 
tions of the day ; and as they took 
their evening walk by the sea, they 
had much to say, and more to in- 
quire. The winds seemed laid to 
sleep, and the waves curled with a 
gentle murmur upon the beach, in a 
pleasing succession of sounds, that 
Charles protested had never before 
been so grateful to his ear ; it had 
never been so pleasing while Pnea- 
manee was absent. She was aware 
of that, she said ; and for a compli- 
ment so gratifying to Neptune's civi- 
lity and her influence, Charles should 
command a history of some of the 
time she had spent in her absence, 

when 
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\vhen they returned to tea. As soon 
as they finished their saunter on the 
beach, Charles claimed the promise, 
and Pneumanee said, her first visit 
was to a worthy couple whom she had 
long'known ; they were amiable, and 
had lived with great comfort upon a 
moderate income, very much respected 
and beloved in their neighbourhood ; 
they had lately very large property 
unexpectedly leftthtm, and their good 
sense was actually perverted, if not 
destroyed by it. 

The gentleman had purchased a 
house much too large for his family 
to occupy; he had furnished it with 
most unbounded expense, had more 
carriages and horses than he could 
use; servants he knew not how to 
employ, and were the torment of his 
life; and was continually lamenting 
that the distance from the offices was 
so great, and it was so long before the 

servants 
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servants came to the bell, that he va» 
always obliged to wait upoiji himself. 
Then came a sigh and an ardent wish 
for his former contracted mansion, 
where every thing was under his eye 
and within his reach; with a just 
eulogium on the wisdom of Solomon, 
who had long since discovered that in 
great riches was great vexation. 

The good lady his wife was entirely 
occupied in pinning up her curtains^ 
covering her sofas^ dusting the lustres^ 
and shutting out the sun from the best 
rooms ; opening the window-shutters 
only to shew the size of the lajge 
glasses, and the colour of the damask, 
for the rooms theniselves had never 
been used. She complained that they 
had lost all their acquaintance^ and 
found few others but those who came 
to see the house ; and she was so tired 
of telling them what every thing bad 
cost, that she was making an acurate 

inventory 



inventory <^f it, and voul<i have a copy 
placed in every «how-room, 

Here waa a general laugh, which 
Charfes, the eldest bey, could not 
4eep within due bounds* " God bless 
thfC %voman !". he exclai-med, '* who 
cares what her things cost? did she 
mean to mortify the poor^ or ingra- 
tiate herself with the rich ?'' 

'* What could you say to her, my 
dear Madam ?" said Fanny, the eldest 
girL ^^ It is an awkward things my 
dear girl> to tell people they ace acting . 
foolishly ; the human heart is so at* 
tached to its own foibles, that no 
advice is welcome that would expose 
them to the eye of Reason, or the smile 
of Contempt. 

'^ The .proper management of great 
wealtli is very difficult to those who 
liave been bred up with contracted 
habits; but when the intoxication 
frotn such unexpected riches is worn 

1 off. 
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ofF> I trust their natural good sense 
will return. At present there is such a 
mixture of penury and profusion, that 
It would be a task indeed to attempt 
any sort of regulation in their establish- 
ment. They repeatedly consulted mc 
about what they should do to acquire 
the respectability of character to which 
they were entitled from their wealth, 
and to give the world a proper idea of 
its magnitude. I recommended an 
establishment consistent in all its parts, 
making comfort^ rather than parade^ 
their grand object ; to omit no oppor- 
tunity of assisting the distressed. They 
would be known by these means to 
the valuable part of society, who were 
not to be dazzled by splendid furniture; 
who saw no merit in laced liveries^ 
grand f6tes, or services of plate ; who 
valued no man's merit by the number 
of his horses> or the rent-roll of his 
estates, but would respect and value 

such 
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such a generous use of talents so 
bountifully bestowed^ and be proud to 
reckon them among their estimable 
friends. 

^* The consciousness of deserving 
the blessings of the distressed would 
chase ennui from their private hours> 
give a glow to their feelings, and 
breathe around them an incense, that, 
like the vivifying rays of the sun, 
would brighten^ warm, and invigorate 
wherever it shone/' 

" Surely,'' said Charles, *' they 
began immediately to alter their plan : 
did the lady not open her window* 
shutters immediately^ and give her 
lustres to the care of the house-maid?" 
— *' Recollect, Charles, the strong force 
of habit upon the mind ; to act greatly^ 
you must be accustomed to think so 
too; and those who have been ac- 
customed to value trifles, cannot easily 
forsake them for great objects or great 

events^ 
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evenfe. My friends were gre^ttly 
obliged by my advice ; but upon 
only one footman attending the door, 
as I left it, the butler was aieverely ' 
reprimanded for not having a secotid 
to attend to such a necessary part of 
his duty, and ia the same breath 
reminded that he was not to tread 
upon the milk-white rug at the door^ 
that bad actually cost a guinea." 

" I am afraid/' said Charles, laugh- 
ing, ** the lady at least is incurable." — 
^' O/' said Fanny, '' I hope they will 
rise or fall together ; for if one only 
should reform, they would never re- 
spect each other." Pneumanee had 
hopes that all she had said would have 
great weight, and that upon her next 
visit she should easily discover the 
good effects of it. She went from 
thence, she said, to a very different 
scene, to some highly valued £riends> 
whom she found in the deepest dis- 

. tress: 
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tress : their beloved and only child 
had eloped with an officer^ whose cha* 
racter they entirely disapproved. She 
had left a letter to beg forgiveness, 
to say all pursuit would be vain ; that 
she should be married immediately 
upon her arrival in Scotland^ and 
would soon return to claim their bless- 
ing, and bring to them a son equally 
deserving of the great indulgence she 
had ever experienced from parents so 
beloved. 

'^ Never did 1 see/* continued Pneu- 
manee^ '^ such agonizing distress : the 
child who, from her births had been 
the object of all their hopes and 
wishes, the constant theme of their 
gratitude to Heaven, the unremitting 
subject of their pride and joy ; whose 
every wish had been anticipated, who 
was a part of their very^ existence, and 
mingled with eveiy pulsation of their 
heatts*«^that such a child^ sp gifted 

by 
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by Nature^ so carefully educated, so 
blessed with fortune^ and so adored 
by her parents— that such a child, in 
the most important act of her life, 
should throw off all sense of affiection 
and obedience^ and wilfully, stab them 
so cruelly to the. heart, could not be 
true — they could not believe it. 
The man^ a vain and frivolous cox- 
comb, so likely to reproach her for 
the very act that would unite with her 
parents' unutterable sorrow her own 
future misery— it was too much to 
bear. They enumerated a thousand 
pleasant traits of her infancy^ a thou- 
sand endearing expressions and cir- 
cumstances, that, having often re- 
peated with transport, and hoarded 
up as the most darling treasure they 
possessed, would now be remembered 
with agonizing groans and the bitterest 
tears of unavailing grief. The father's 
manly spirit forsook him upon this 

reflection ; 
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reflection; he fell upon his knees, 
imploring the assistance of the Al- 
mighty to prevent him from cursing 
the author of his misery ; the mother^ 
in speechless agonjr, knelt by his side/' 

Pneumanee paused as if overcome 
by the recollection of the scene ; all 
were silent> till sobs stole upon the 
ear from the elder part of the audience, 
who sympathised in the misery of 
grief $o sincere, and a loud cry from 
the yminger, because their sisters were 
shedding tears. 

'^ A sad scene indeed," repeated 
Pneumanee ; " so many years of past 
happiness blasted, to gratify a selfish 
man, who would sacrifice the peace of 
a heart so young and unsuspecting, 
and, setting aside the sacred claims 
of filial duty, lay up remorse and 
sorrow for every hour of her future 
life."—" I hope^ my dear Madam/' 
said Fanny, ^* that you found some 

subject 
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subjjett for their comfort, sonieallevia^ 
ti6n to their misery?"—" Alas, my 
dear, their comfort depended upon 
their darling child^ and she had efFec- 
ttfally destroyed it. It would have 
been no balsam to the wound to hear 
how severe would be her punishment. 
The enchanting smiles and early en- 
dearments of her first infant will unfold 
infinitely distressing pangs to her feel- 
jng heart; the exquisite enjoyment of 
feelings so new and so delightftil will 
be embittered by the consciousness of 
her own ingratitude. Such was my 
mother's joy, her heart will whisper, 
such her raptures at the dawnings c^ 
my infant reason, and where is her 
reward i where are her expectations 
flown ? The father of her infant may, 
•long before that period, have taught 
her what a wretched exchange she has 
made from her parental roof to the 
careless aqd unfeeling protection of 

his." 



his." Charles expressed his sotrour, 
and Fanny most sincerely lamented 
Ihc poor young lady's itid^sc^etion. 
*' You Woiild grieve for her indeed/' 
sard Piiemnanee^ ** if you cc^uld judge 
of the gloom that her conscious fadlare 
'of duty will throw over the pleasing 
solicitudes and anticipating delights of 
a fo^nd mother's heart.** 

Pneumaneie, aware that any other 
subject might weaken the impression 
she evidently had made^ continued 
some comments upon it, and joined 
in their remarks with the same good 
sense and good huinour she irever 
ceased to display upon all occasions. 
Enlightened mindis easily conceive h6w 
interesting every subject 6f conversa- 
tion becomes, where vivacity and good 
humour, governed by discretion and 
good sense, take the lead, but cannot 
be understood by those who require 

riot 
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riot or frolic or fun to pass away their 
hours. 

As it was settled the preceding 

evenings that early hours increased 

the beauty of youths the health of the 

body, and improved the faculties of 

the mind^ our young party were up 

and breakfasted earlier than usual; 

and having lost every idea of fear^ 

connected with the fairy character of 

their guests they hung round her^ kissed 

her hands, her lips and forehead.; and 

the youngest girl, not reaching to 

those high distinctions, caught up her 

glove that lay upon the table, and 

eagerly pressed it to her lips. Pneu- 

manee felt the kindness, and kissed 

away the blushes that mantled upon 

the little creature's cheek when she 

:8aw herself observed. It was a fine 

clear autumnal morning; a spirit of 

health and *^ joy was felt in every 

breeze, 
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breeze^ and diffused with the sun upon 
every herb, tree, fruit, and flower glit- 
tering with dew ;" and when they 
returned from their walk, with in- 
creased animation and delight they 
went' to their various pursuits* As 
they travelled over the maps of India, 
Pneumanee gave them an accurate 
account of the Hindoos, their various 
habits and customs, their scrupulous 
attention to their religious ceremonies^ 
and the dreadful state of degradation 
to those who violate the laws of their 
cast. It is impossible to express the 
sensation of vilencss it conveys to a 
a Hindoo mind. The entire loss of all 
human comfort is a poor expression of 
it : water is defiled by even their 
shadow passing over it. Charles asked 
how it would be possible to convert 
such a nation, so numerous and so 
bigoted, to Christianity ? — '* Not by 
missionaries; it must be effected by 
VOL. I. c the 
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the exemplary conduct of tbe Chris- 
tians tfaemselTes ; and as churches are 
now building ia India, we may hope 
that the purity of the worship, and the 
corresponding propriety of Christian 
duties^ will in time excite their admi* 
ration, and open their eyes to the 
truth of the Gospel/'—''^ But that will 
be so long about." — "It may,^^ replied 
Pneumanee ; " but as we know not in 
what period of the prophecy we stand, 
' When by all the nations of the earth 
from the ri^ng up of the sun to the 
going down of the samcj^ God's name 
shall be glorified/ we are not able to 
judge how near or how distant the 
fulfilment may be. An unprejudiced 
mind," she added, '^ is the result of 
long observation^ of great docility and 
benevolence ; e venyou, my dear Charles^ 
preferred an £nglish fisherman the 
other day before an American, who was 
a stronger object of your compassion, 
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from a prejudice such a mind as yours 
should carefully discard. We have all 
one common Fatberj our claims to his 
mercy depend upon our charity ; and 
if we ought not to be indifferentj and 
cannot be blind to the pre-eminence 
of our own country, we should be in- 
dulgent and compassionate to those of 
less favoured nations." — ^^ I am quite 
ashamed of myself/' Charles replied 
wiHx his usual candour; ^' I shall take 
care that never happens again." Fanny 
asked Pneumanee, if she had ever wit- 
nessed a Hindoo woman's burning with 
her husband ? '' O yes, and my heart 
bleeds at the recollection. She was a 
young and very interesting^ I had 
almost sair* very handsome creature. 
The pile was raised in a little seques- 
tered spot near the Ganges^ surrounded 
by high trees. I shall never forget 
the composed firmness with which she 
stepped out of the palanquin, and stood 
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to look at the corpse of her husband, 
already laid upon the awful pile — she 
appeared eager to ascend it ; and after 
distributing her ornaments to her 
female friends, and sweetmeats ' and 
rice given her for the purpose upon 
the spot, she lay down, assisted by her 
father ; combustibles and light wood 
were added ; the father^ with an 
averted face, lighted the pile in se- 
.veral places. I will spare you farther 
details ; it is too distressing for de- 
scription.'" 

^' Was there no person," said Charles, 
^* who would risk his life to save her ?" 
— t" O no, because it would have been 
more cruel than the dreadful agonies 
of such a death, to have sa^vived such 
a pollution ; she would have lost cast, 
and would have been sunk to the 
lowest degradation of human nature." 
«r— '* How happy we are/' said Fanny, 
'' to have been born Christians. The 

Jewish 
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Jewish ceremonies are many and bur* 
densome^ the places of their worship 
fixed and inconvenient; Mahomet's 
disciples have great deprivations^ and 
great attentions to pay to his tomb, 
which must be a long journey fpr his 
followers." — *^ Go on, my dear/' said 
' Pneumanee, ^* and remark with de- 
light, that the pure heart and upright 
spirit of a Christian is in all places^ 
from the rising to the setting sun^ the 
temple of his God." 

As Fneumanee had mentioned, in 
the course of the day, that she had 
lately been in a very crowded assembly 
in London, Fanny requested, in the 
evening, as they were sitting round 
their work-table, that she would give 
them some idea of what such an as- 
sembly was composed. *' I shall most 
certainly never see one," she said; 
''and your description will be most 
gratifying to me." — " You will find it 

very 
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Tery dull, my dear Fanny ; for most of 
it$ pleasantry depends upon knowing 
most of the parties, having an inteiiest 
in their concerna^ hearing the fashion- 
able topics of the day, delighting in a 
squeeze, hearing a constant rapping at 
the door, and fresh visitors announced ; 
whilst the staircase is so full of some 
parties coming up, and others going 
down) that you are in great luck if you 
reach the drawing-room, or see the 
lady of the house for the whole evening. 
Sometimes indeed your carriage can- 
not get up, for you to get a sight of 
the door; and if you have not courage 
to dip under the necks of horses^ to 
encounter numbers of rude footmen, 
the bustle of coachmen, and the un- 
necessary whipping-on and puUing-up 
of their horses, and all the mud that 
may be in your way, you have a good 
chance of composing your nerves to 
such scenes for some hours ; for it 

would 
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vouid be ^ually impossible to retura 
as it would be to go on : but upon 
ordinary occasions, and at tbis aeasoa 
of tbe year, assemblies are not so 
crowded, or beyond the manageoieat 
of Bow-Street officers, who attend at 
the doors to regulate any confusion or 
disorder that may arise."—'* How 
strange, and how new," said Fannys 
" to me !"—-'* I dined in a large party 
of gentlemen," continued Pneumanee^ 
^^ at a lady's house, where I am always 
secure of an affectionate welcome; 
her husband is an excellent man^ and 
you are sure to meet at his table good 
company and good taste. As I entered 
the room, I heard a gentleman, in a 
whisper not meant to be heard, ask, 
who I was ? — ^ Some country Miss,' was 
replied, * by her neck being covered «o 
well with lace/—*' I have a high idea of 
the delicacy of her mind,' was rejoined ; 
for he never could understand what 
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pretensions young ladies could have 
to proper feelings of decorum, M'ho 
could violate it so egreglously in their 
appearance." Here Fanny begged to 
know what was the fashion alluded to, 
and heard with great surprise, that 
ladies, of all ages were seen in public 
without the protection of lace to guard 
them from the rude eye and sarcastic 
remarks that would make a young 
lady, bred up with care in the country, 
quite shudder to think of. ^^I sat by 
one of those gentlemen at dinner, 
v^h6, having settled in himself that I 
was fresh from the country, and, as 
the London world are pleased to think, 
of course extremely simple, he .was 
veiy frequent and liberal of his enco- 
miums upon my person, and seemed 
much to wonder that I was not 
elated with his opinions. I sat eat- 
ing my dinner with marked indif- 
ference, with only a returning smile 

to 
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to the lady of the house, who was 
much amused by the gentleman's as- 
siduity. Provoked at last with my 
inattention^ he swore, in a whisper, 
that he believed I was the most insen- 
sible beauty upon earth ; and he was 
thinking, if I was not handsome, what 
I should be. — ^ And if your Lordship 
will allow me the same privilege, I 
will endeavour to discover what you 
would be if you were not a Lord/ He 
drew up with a sort of start, as if it 
was impossible that tHe character of a 
gentleman was not very prominent in 
his appearance. Indeed it really was, 
and I smiled as if I knew it to be so ; 
he recollected himself with great ease, 
and said, He must ever have been one 
of my greatest admirers — ^ And I 
must always have been insensible to 
the distinction. You see, my Lord, 
the respect I pay to your penetration ; 
you thought me insensiible, and I have 
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done myself the justice, and you the 
credit, to confirm your judgment' — 
Strange indeed, he replied, to convince 
him so indelibly that he had no judg- 
ment at all. — With such trifling chat, 
and various subjects of conversation, 
kept up with great vivacity and spirit 
by gentlemen of the party, the dinner 
hours passed away. The drawing- 
room soon began to fill ; the ladies all 
dressed in the fashionable extreme. 
I lamented that so many young and 
lovely women should expose them- 
selves to such sarcastic remarks, and 
am greatly at a loss to guess how their 
mothers can be jndifferent to the 
public opinion, which has been so 
strongly and repeatedly pressed upon 
their view. 

The conversation now became rather 
a tumult of voices — supported in some 
parts of the room with wit and viva- 
city, in others a mere catalogue of 
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fashions^ parties^ and beaux •^totne 
ge&tlemen had danced divinely at the 
ball last nighty others had most angtUc 
eye-brows — itinuQierable matches were 
about to take place, and those who 
were accurate in the names of the 
parties had infinite advantage over 
their acquaintance. Many young 
ladies appeared sullen and discon- 
certed^ and went to the glass again 
and again to'new-adjust a cur) that 
had failed in its effect to please, and 
^till farther to hold up a head that had 
shrunk down^ for warmth and shelter, 
to clothes now got too high for fa- 
shionable exposure. The gentlemea 
who had not too many engagements 
for tlie remainder of the evening, 
returned to the • drawing-room ; the 
g'loom disappeared, a universal smile 
prevailed, and the ladies seemed quite 
rejoiced at the change so visible in 
every part of the room. I drew a 

pretty 
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pretty shy girl by me on a sofa^ who 
seemed in considerable alarm ; she 
was surprised at the confused uproar 
of voices, at the ease and freedom of 
the ladies' manners — told me it was 
her first appearance in London, and she 
was really afraid every body in the 
room would find it out, she felt so 
unlike all the young ladies she saw^ 
who seemed to know and talk to every 
body : she begged me not to laugh at 
her^ but she was quite ashamed to see 
the ladies so undressed. ' She was as- 
tonished to see a young lady play and 
sing in so large a party without embar- 
rassment, and declared she should 
exquisitely suffer if such a proposal 
was made to her. How enviable, she 
saidj was such self-possession ! I as- 
sured her that all she had said had 
raised her in my esteem; that with 
the self-possession she seemed so much 
to over-value, ladies lost much of the 
^ . sweet 
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sweet modest air that in youth was 
so captivating ; the frequent display 
of their persons in crowded assem- 
bliesy and the ease and afFability of 
Town manners so gained^ was but a 
wretched substitute for it." — **Ilikc 
that young lady very much," said 
Fanny ; '' but pray go on, my dear 
Pneumanee ; for I am quite in the 
party, and shall be very sorry when 
it breaks up.** 

*' At this moment Lord C. came up 
with a gay air, and said he would for- 
give all my cruelties at dinner, if I 
would make room for him upon the 
sofa. My little prot^g^e was starting 
up to give him her place; but her 
aunt was at the card table, and I 
would by no means part with her.— 
^ A sad preliminary of peace,' he said: 
but drawing a chair near us, and be- 
ing an adept in the art of quizzing, he 
let no person in the room escape his 
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remarks* Some of the company were 
too fat to please his taste^ others too 
thin, many too old, many more too 
ugly ; some had the crime of being 
married, others the guilt of being 
single ; and as the latter part of the 
community are the most helpless and 
most unprotected, they are ever the 
grand objects over >vhom half-witted 
and half-bred men exultingly triumph." 
This was quite new to Fanny ; she 
could not conceive what in a single 
life could be contemptible: this Paeu- . 
manee must .tell her another time, for 
she would not interrupt her now for 
any thing. ^* A general murmur of 
applause, of ' how affable, and how 
witty !' from the ladies round him, 
could not escape his Lordship's ear; 
* 1 entertain every body but yovi,' he 
said, leaning forward ; * and you are 
the only person I wish to amuse.'—* If 
I was quite perfect* — ^ What then,' be 
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said — * Then I should be too gene- 
rous to triumph in the imperfections 
of others.'—* You shall not be per* 
foct,' he exclaimed ; * we will take 
you as you are'—' Then as I am, my 
Lord, I can have no right to laugh ; 
for I have imperfections of my own.'— 
* I am too much of an Englishman/ he 
said, ' not to feel the full force of your 
remark, and I will own that if all wo- 
men were like you, we should be 
driven to other subjects for merri- 
ment.' — * If ladies were accustomed to 
hear good sense from the gentlemen, 
they would rejoice to get information 
and anecdote from so pleasing a source, 
and cease to be frivolous and vain.' 
^ — * From what happy valley,' said his 
Lordship, ^ are you emerged ?' — ^ Not 
from Abyssinia, my Lord ; nor have 
I had the high advantages, of an Im- 
lacto guide me ; but I hope it is not 
necessary to go out of Great Britain^ 
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to find a general indulgence for the 
imperfections of others, while we must 
be so conscious of the innumerable 
sources of our own.' — You must be al- 
ready tired,", said Pneumanee, **ofa 
visit so dull in the detail ; it would 
be endless to mention the nothingness 
that passes in such an evening. I took 
my little friend under my arm ; and 
walking through the rooms, told her 
many anecdotes of people who were 
little aware of the intimacy of my ac- 
quaintance, and I did not immediately 
recollect that she would feel still less 
fit for London, than she did before, 
if ladies knew so much about each 
other as I did." Fanny was delighted 
with all she heard, and was confident 
she enjoyed it better than if she had 
been present, while Charles thought 
his Lordship could not be a very well- 
bred man to laugh at any body that 
was present 

It 
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It was now Saturday evening, and the 
children all tripped away to fetch the 
work they had done for the poor in the 
preceding week. Fanny brought two 
frocks she had made ; the gay-hearted 
Lucy had made caps, which she proudly 
displayed, and valued her first-made 
bed-gown very highly, till she disco- 
vered »that one of the sleeves was the 
wrong side out; tears started into her 
eyes at the discovery, but soon sunk 
away, and with a ready smile she said to 
Charles, '^ I am sure I should have cried 
about this, if I had never heard of that 
dear burnt Hindoo ; now it would be a 
shame, and I will not mind it." They 
all took some presents to the village, 
and came home delighted with the 
pleasure they had communicated, and 
drank their tea with increased relish 
from the freshness of the air* and the 
benefit of the walk. The Rector re- 
minded them, '' That the week, and 
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all its blessingft and labours, were at 
an end ; irretrievably registered, never 
to be recalled. Happy were those who 
Gouid look back^ and say it had been 
well spent ; happy indeed were those 
who had time still before them to spend 
the next better, if they discovered 
but little to commend in the last; 
and inexpressibly happy and grateful 
should those be, who found all their 
blessings and comforts still around 
them, when, in the natural state of 
human affairs, changes and sorrows 
were a constituent part of it. We 
have now in prospect a grateful day 
of thankfulness and joy, in a sort of 
communion with our Creator, that se- 
cures our reverence and excites our 
adoration ; a day of rest, that, by di- 
vine compassion, is extended even to 
the beasts of the field. We all have 
leisure, on that day, to contemplate the 
transcendent goodness every where 
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around us, the purposes for which wc 
were designed^ aod the stupendous 
prospects before us; for this world, 
and all its beauties and all its sublimi-^ 
ties, must pass away. But remember, 
Lucy, for her eye moistened with a 
tear, that a cheerful enjoyment of 
all the blessings given us, is the best 
and most grateful sacrifice we can 
offer to the Almighty Disposer of all 
events, to the Omnipotent Cf-eator 
of all that is great and good in the 

world/* ' *' How much I wish^ 

papa,'* said Lucy, ^^ that God Al« 
mighty had been so good as to make 
the world to last for ever. I like it 
so much, and it is every where so good 
and so beautiful, that I do not wish 
for a better,'* — ^* I hope, my dear girl, 
you will long see it in the same cheer*- 
kig point of view ; it is every where 
good and every where most beautiful, 
but the human heart is grown corrupt in 

it* 
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it, so that tbd Almighty repented him 
that he had made man, ai)d destroyed 
it almost entirely, you know, by the 
flood : men continued still unworthy, 
and I trust j^ou are well aware of 
the atonement, great and astonishing 
as it is to conceive, that in his wis- 
dom and mercy the Omnipotent God 
accepted for us all." — '^ O yes, papa, 
and I ^ave long seen it must be true, 
because nobody else could have found 
out such a scheme." — *'And cannot 
you depend upon the same wisdom for 
another and better world, which has 
been promised to all who believe in 
his word and fulfil his laws, where 
there shall be no tears and no sorrows, 
and never shall have any termination ?'' 
—'' O/' said Charles, '' how hard it 
is to conceive! I wish we were sure of 
all meeting together ; but I fear it is 
impossible, that we should see each 
other in the same persons after being 
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reduced to dusf— '^ It is weak/' the 
Rector said, *' to be M'earying your 
imaginations with things purposely 
concealed from human knowledge, we 
must rely upon a word that cannot 
fail, upon assurances that can never 
deceive us, that there are blessings in 
store for us beyond our conceptions, 
if we steadily believe in the wisdom 
and goodness of God^ in the atone- 
ment made by his Son. for our sins, 
and walk in the laws which he has 
se;t before us." — ^' It seems to be very 
easy terms," said Lucy, '* and every 
body must think so/' Pneumanee and 
Fanny smiled. *^ We must remember/* 
continued the Rector, '* to keep the 
Sabbath holy ; there is nothing more 
insisted upon by the Prophets^ who 
wrote from inspiration ; and while we 
make it a day of thankfulness and joy, 
we must not forget that it must be 
also a day for holy worship^ and grate- 
ful 
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ful remembrance of the past bless- 
ings. — '' Must I put away my new 
doll," said one of the little ones, put- 
ting both hands upon the Rector's knee. 
— <* You want no rest, my dear,*' tak- 
ing both her hands, ** because you 
have no labour ; and as you have no 
other means of recollecting the im- 
portance of the day, but by changing 
your customary pursuits^ and it is 
greatly to be wished that you should 
early acquire a high veneration for a 
day so appointed by the Creator him** 
self, the doll had better be put aside 
till Monday." She instantly ^put it by, 
innocently wishing that Monday was 

already come. 
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After a long absence Pneumanee 
returned^ blooming in beauty ; her 
bright blue eyes, shaded with long 
black eye-lashes, gave an inexpressible 
character of mild intelligence to her 
countenance ; her mouth, varying with 
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dimples^ implied a ready smile, and 
gave a pleasing security that she would 
willingly communicate happiness to all 
within her reach; her complexion, 
fresh as youth and hloom could make 
it ; elasticity in her air, and sparkling 
joy in her eye, her mild and musical 
voice broke in rapture upon Fanny's 
ear, as she sat reading in the window : 
she started with delight, threw down 
her volume, and flew to meet her. 
Pneumanee, dressed in pale celestial 
blue, with drapery of the thinnest mus** 
lin fancifully flowing in graceful ease 
over her figure (without concealing, 
its symmetry ) ; a sprig of heath twisted 
in her lovely hair, she appeared more 
than usually charming ; she met the 
cordial welcome of the whole party .; 
again and again caressed, it was some 
time before their transports would al<- 
low her a moment's interval : such re* 
iterated inquiries of '^ How she did, 

and 
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and where she had been ?" left her no 
time for reply. Charles declared they 
valued her the more every time she 
returned. '* Was that a hint to send 
her away again ?" — ' * Oh no ; for she 
would be in danger of being killed 
with caresses if she absented herself 
again." — '^ Facetious fellow !" she 
called him ; said she had brought him 
a microscope to keep his active spirit 
quiet for some time in each day, and 
to make him acquainted with a new 
world of wonders. *' You are all so 
happy^ and placed so exactly in that 
happy medium of life, where^ exempt 
from the allurements and dazzling 
temptations of great wealth, and equally 
protected from the embarrassments, 
deprivations, and horrors of poverty ; 
in such a state where human felicity, 
if ever^ is to be found. I would not 
have you. richer than you are; yet, 
as it is particularly pleasant to receive 
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proofs of affection and remembrance, 
I have ordered a little trunk a-piece^ 
that I hope will give you great plea- 
sure. I wish it could be as much as I 
had in choosing them ; but experience 
has fully taught me that it is tnore 
pleasant, as well as more blessed, to 
give :than to receive. I hope they 
wil! be here very soon ; meantime we 
wiH take a walk upon the beach, and 
see, as Charles says^ what Neptune 
will present upon the surface of his 
waters to-day/' — " A stormy charac- 
ter, I suspect,'* said Charles^ "if he 
is interested for me ; for I am so anx- 
ious about my little present, that I can 
think of nothing else." Fanny was at 
a loss to guess whether the pleasure 
of expectation might not really be 
considered as a mild species of misery ; 
Lucy skipped about^ with a frolicsome 
air^ guessing the probable contents of 
her dear expected trunk. 
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As the «veiiiog came on b^foris t))e 
pr^ents arrived^ to pasji away the te- 
dious mom^pts^ FneaqifLiiee prppoaed . 
tQ tell theoi of a visit she h^d pai4 to 
a new-married couple^ who were ^o 
violently attached to each other, that, 
in opposition to the wishes of tfa^ 
families on both sides, they wo^ild not 
wait for the tedious lawyers, but wpre 
married before the settlements were 
finished. Contradiction, on thp lady's 
part, was apt to bring on hysterics-*?- 
she neoer could bear it — there waa no 
other man in the universe she could 
like for a husband ; and if she did not 
marry him, she should be distracteil* 
Her fond mother, accustomed to 
watch every direction of her ey^ ^nd 
to anticipate every wish of her heai*^ 
entered into all her apprehensions; 
and well knowing that gentlemen can 
chaQge their minds, and dreading thp 
completion of th^ threatened distrac* 
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tion^ hunk4 through all the previous 
terempnies^ and the siarriage was so- 
Icmni^eiJ."— r*^ And so they lived veiy 
happy ever afterwards/' said Charles* 
^' You shall judge of that yourself, 
Charles, when you have heard all I 
liave to tell you> unless you wish to 
seHle for the lady what I fear she can 
never accomplish for herself, and jdose 
her history before it begins/'—*' Oh, 
I would not but hear it for the world," 
he exclidmed. *' Then, desu* Charles/' 
said Fanny, '^ sit as quiet as 6ver you 
can^ that we may' attend to every 
word of it." Lucy put her finger to 
her lipsj in the character of silence; 
Charles threw himself into an arm- 
chair; and leaning back, with an air 
of determined attention, Pneumanee 
cpntiQued : '^ I have a great esteem 
foa: her mother^ who prevailed upon 
me to be at the ceremony ; under my 
auspices, she said, it must be prosper- 
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ous ; my heart felt heavy for her dis- 
appointment. I never witnessed more 
childish absurdity; she clung to the 
banisters in her way to the drawing- 
room ; wore a thick veil, that her ex- 
quisite embarrassment might not be 
visible ; shrunk back the hand she had 
been so eager to bestow, and spoke so 
low^ that it was with difficulty the 
ceremony could be performed. It was 
no sooner over than I took my leave ; 
for my indulgence for human frailty 
almost forsakes me, when I see an 
affected young lady, constantly chang- 
ing her posture for effect^ lolling her 
head, biting her lips, pinching her 
cheeks to excite a bloom^ and spread- 
ing incessant toils to catch some 
careless butterfly of the day ; while her 
system is despised by the wise and ju- 
dicious, and she is exposed to the 
ridicule and sarcastic remarks of her 
pretended admirers.'' — ^^ Can young 
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ladies be so frivolous and vain who 
are bred up in good society, and ac« 
customed to correct habits of think- 
ing and acting."—'^ O ycs^ my dear 
Fanny: the provoking thing is^ that 
good sense and great accomplishments 
are no security against vanity; a 
beauty fancies that every human ex- 
cellence is comprehended under per- 
sonal charms^ and it is left to the sad 
experience of their future hours to 
discover that nothing is so precarious^ 
nothing so transitory ; and when its 
lustre fades, those who have relied 
upon its influence, will find chagrin^ 
mortification, and sorrow following 
close behind it. There is an irre- 
sistible charm in the natural, easy, 
cheerful manner of a well-educated 
young lady ; a fascination that every 
body feels, and all hearts universally 
consent to worship: but the labour 
and solicitude that is discoverable in 
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affectation, that would f&rc6 you int<> 
admiration, dissolves the charm,' and 
breaking the talisman^ sets the captive 

freef. 

'* But you must see me now arrived 
at the large castle in the country^ with 
a party who engaged at the wedding 
to meet there at the end of the 
month ; and many of the neighbour- 
ing gentry were assembled to celebrate 
their arrival The new-married cou- 
ple had just arrived before us; and 
before the usual greetings were well 
over, * My dear Pneumanee,* said the 
lady, 'did you ever see such intole- 
rable roads ? quite abominable ! I pro- 
test I am bruised to death! and so 
dusty, I am quite choked ; I wonder 
they don't water the roads ; it is quite 
a shame to poison one in this manner ! 
then that dreadful solemn avenue of 
trees at the close of such a journey, 
and those hideous rooks cawing such 
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melancholy forebodings ! 1 had a great 
mind to tell the coachman to turn 
about his horses, and leave the avenue 
and the rooks to enjoj each other, 
without destroying me with their 
shade and their uproar, — what mj 
poor nerves will do^ I cannot say ; 
but we'll have those hideous trees 
down> — shan't we, love ?' turning 
gaily to her husband. ' I like to see 
an old over-grown misshapen oak (that 
has held up his proud head to many 
generations) levelled to the ground; 
there's a sort of gratifying triumph 
in seeing his length prostrate be- 
fore me. — Oh, pray look at these 
great elbow chairs ! Lord bless me, 
my dear^ how big all your ances- 
tors must have been to fill themP — 

* They were a hardy race, my love. '-— 

* They were bulky, I say, wer'nt they ? 
— Crimson damask curtains too ! bless 
their heavy hearts, what a taste they 
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had ! You have ordered all new, I 
hope? Hotvr maay legs have those 
giant tables ?— one, two three, four ; I 
believe they have forty, if I had pa* 
tience to tell them'— then with a loud 
and sarcastic laugh, ^ I^rd bless me, 
do look at these window- frames ! the 
house-maids must ^have been a large 
race too — how could the creatures 
find strength to throw up a sash r Do, 
my dear creature, send for the work* 
men to-night — perhaps they would 
put new windows in a fortnight, and 
then we might see those ghastly old 
provoking trees cut down with triumph 
—Hey dear !' lolling upon his shoulder, 
* why you don't speak ?' — ^ No in- 
deed, my dear/ he replied, ' I do not 
know what to say.' — ' Dear man, why 
say it shall all be done as soon as 
possible. I'll send to mamma's up' 
holsterers in Piccadilly, men of re- 
markable integrity and taste; and tell 

me 
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me only what sum you will allow for 
the furuiture of each room, and they 
will take care of all the rest — but per* 
haps/ she continued, * some of the 
rooma are less antique; shew us the 
rest, dear — but you must support me, 
for I am tired to desperation.' — ^ I am 
afraid our friends are a little tired 
too,' he said, but lent her his arm<^ 
they led to the library^ through the 
saloon ; some of the company folio wec)^ 
while others^ disgusted at her cruel 
insensibility to her husband's feelings, 
remained in the drawing-room. Fresh 
tables with horrid legs^ now increased! 
to a hundred^ were the subjects df her 
amusement and scorn. I felt it my 
duty to watch for an opportunity to 
tell her the precipice upon which she 
stood — but where was such a moment 
to be found P As she lolled upon his 
arm, she went on : ^ We'll change 
all these old rodomantading carpets 

V 5 for 
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for pea- green relvet, my dear^ sha'ht 
we? 'Your hardy race of aticestors 
jbevcr trod upon velvet, love, I dire 
My ?' — ' I dare say not/ he said ; ' but 
1 have a respectfal veneration for every 
thing they did/^-^-* Quite fight, my 
dear; but you must lament they had 
not better taste iti their funritufe.'-^^ 
* No, my dear/ he replied ; * I like to 
see the style exactly as they enjoyed 
it; a carpet they trod upon >s dear to 
my recollection ; and the tables, where 
their hospitality was so frequently dis- 
played^ warm my heart whenever I 
look upon them ; and when I bless the 
Author of all the good things I enjoy, 
in the very chair in which my ancestors 
sat and rejoiced in their abundance, 
1 never forget my gratitude to them 
for transmitting them to me so undimi- 
nished^ from a source so pure; for they 
were all men of high honour and re- 
i^pectability ; and I trust, my dear,*" 

he 
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he! added with great kindness^ 'we shall 
both long enjoy together the iruits of 
their good conduct.' I seized this 
moment to slip my arm in the disen- 
gaged one of hers — * Excellent young 
man! I whispered; ^ endeavour^ my dear 
Madam, to deserve him/ — *Oyes, my 
dear Pneumanee/ she replied, ' I know 
you very well, you are always on the 
strongest side. — Lord bless meT she 
continued^ turning her eye to the 
picture of on old gentleman^ in a great 
wig and embroidered coat^ * who is 
that very fine old beau ? is that one of 
ttiy grand-papas?'-*- * It is one of 
mine^ Madam,' be replied; 'and I 
must recommend him to your atten- 
tion and respect ; he sat in nine suc- 
cessive parliaments^ and was said to 
have resigned his seat> when too old to 
its duties, with the best judgment and 
purest conscience of any member who 
bad ever sat there. On the back of 

the 
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the picture is this eulogy, written hy 
the greatest man of bis time.' — ' I dare 
say it is very true, my dear; and 
don't you think it would be a very 
good plan to hang the picture with 
that side outwards, that every body 
may read such a testimony of his 
merit.' He drew his arm hastily from 
hers, and stepped to the window ; but 
imthediately recollecting himself, be- 
fore I could recover the surprise her 
conduct had given me, he reclaimed 
her arm. * I think you will like the 
breakfast room, h6 said ; ' it has a 
cheerful aspect^ and the varied pros- 
pect of the river and its sloping banks 
are grateful to the eye^ and I hope will 
-please you.' — ' I am easily pleased^' 
she said, and went on. The instant 
she reached the room, she flew to a 
harpsichord^ and finding it locked, 
asked for the key ; when, perceiving 
a paper pasted at the top, she read 

aloud 
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aloud the following words :— " Touch 
'' softly, stranger^ these sad chords; 
^' the last lovely hand that woke theii' 
'^ sweetest harmony; is gone for ever. 
*' — How beautiful and goodl how 
** loved and how lamented I" Every 
eye filled with a ready tear, except hers 
who was come to supply the place of 
such a dear and interesting object; 
to strike those very chords, and perhaps 
for as limited a space. The portrait 
that hung over the instrument was 
very young and very beautiful. It 
was no time to make inquiries ; every 
countenance felt, and every tongue was 
silent. I though^/' said Pneumanee, 
*'even a bride, in the exultation of 
her heart, would have forgotten all 
her attire and all her ornaments at the 
moment of such an address; but a 
selfish woman is enveloped in her own 
importance^ nothing from without can 
soften hen ' Have you found the 

key^ 
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key, love?' she unfeelingly asked, 
though a tear was forcibly falling 
from his eye. — * I believe, my dear,' 
he answered, ' the key is lost for ever/ 
— * Oh, I'll have the carpenter open it 
to-morrow; but take off that dismal 
paper, I protest it makes me melan- 
choly, I shall never like the rooth 
so well again ; I wish you had torn 
it off before I came in/ — * I could 
never tear it off,' he said gravely ; ^ it 
has a sacred charm about it, so ex- 
pressive of the adoration in which the 
lovely object was held, and the severity 
and deep afBiction her loss occasioned, 
that it would be almoi^t sacrilege to 
remove it; but the instrument itself 
shall give place to-morrow to one more 
suited to your taste and feelings.'— 
* That is very considerate and kind,' 
she said ; * but in the meantime she 
would try her own little bunch of 
keys ; for she longed to know if the 

' instiument 



insfruttient had kept in tunc/ ttd 
actually ran over to force them into 
the experiment, with a glee that wa* 
most distressing. I started up add led 
her out of the room ; the bridegroom 
followed, and all the party strayed 
about the lawn till dinner was an* 
nounced. The fresh air I intended 
should recover all my uneasy feelings ; 
1 felt its delightful influence; here I 
was safe firom absurdity ; there was 
space enough for it to range in without 
annoying me, and the fine venerable, 
old and ugly treesj where the young 
and lovely musician had so often wan- 
dered under their shade^ and still hung: 
heavy about my heart, increased iu 
value as I contemplated the many 
generations to whom they had be- 
longed, and the shelter they must have 
afforded to the sad and melancholy 
mourners who had lost so lovely add 
interesting a child. I would not^ for 

all 
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nil the wealth of India^ said I, have one 
of those trees cut down ; and turning 
quickly round to hear some taste ac- 
cording with my own, I met the bow 
of the ancient butler, who told me 
the company were assembled at din- 
ner. The bride had taken her first 
seat at the many-legged table ; her hus- 
band had led her to it, and trusted that 
she would ever find there whatever 
she would most like to gratify her 
taste ; she smiled, and really looked very 
handsome. I hoped," continued Pneu- 
manee^ ^' that such repeated proofs of 
affection from such an elegant man 
had at least awakened her gratitude. 
A band of music from the lawn played 
all the time of dinner^ and all was gay 
and cheerful but the wayward mistress 
of the house — the plate was too heavy, 
the glass unfashionable, the epergne 
so antique ; she detested every thing 
massy — the wine too was old, she 

never 
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never liked any thing ancient*'— ' and 
pray^ my dear^' speaking loud to her 
husband at the bottom of the table^ 
' who is that ancient dowager at the 
end of the room, that holds her child's 
hat so tastefully while he is whipping 
his top ?' — 'I will explain to you 
another time/ he replied; ^ give me 
leave now to drink your health, and 
wish you many years* enjoyment of 
my family castle, where I have many 
excellent neighbours^ whose society 
you will find estimable, and the country 
round us is most picturesque and beau* 
tiful.* — ' Castle ! country I and neigh- 
bours !' slie repeated with a supercilious 
air and scornful emphasis ; * but who 
is the old lady? for I am dying to 
know who she wa^/— * You will live 
till to-morrow, I hope^ my dear,' lie. 
said with a smile, ' and I will be sure 
to tell you then ; but I must first give 
you her history, to secure your par- 
tiality^ 
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tiality, before you get a prejudice from 
her appearance upon canvas/ — * Oh I 
shall never like her,* she said, *Jet her 
history be what it will ; it is too diffi- 
cult to come at, and so I will add her 
to the Castle, the country, and the 
neighbours — four as dismal subjects 
for contemplation as ever I met with.' 
— * lam sorry you are not prepossessed 
in favour of my former friends,' he 
said gaily ; * but we will not neglect 
those who are present — here is health 
and pleasure to them all, and a hearty 
welcome to the Castle, where I hope 
we shall often meet in high health and 
good humour.' — * By all means/ she 
said ; ^ and let us take in old goody 
too, and her boy and his hat.' — * It is 
my mother, Madam,' he replied quickly; 
^ she filled the seat you do me the 
favour to sit in, with great affability. 
No person was ever more gracefully 
attentive to their guests, or more ex- 
emplary 
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Cmplary in virtue and elegant refine- 
ment/ A general silence prevailed for 
a moment; the whole party seemed 
determined to give the lady time for 
reflection ; but, with admirable pre- 
sence of mind, her husband regained 
his composure, and said : ' I consider 
it as one of my heavy misfortunes that 
I have been deprived af the power of 
•introducing to your partiality a woman 
of such rare and excellent endow- 
ments/ — *Pray do not be uneasy upon 
that head,' she replied, * I dare say we 
shall go, on very well as wc are/ 

'^ An old gentleman who sat by me, 
said archly, ' What do you think of 
that J Ma'am ?' I believed there was but 
one opinion in the room upon that 
subject. The conversation became 
general, and seemed to be kept up with 
the more spirit, to prevent the bride 
from opportunities of distressing her 
husband and his friends. Her mother 

was 
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'vas very uneasy; she had never set 
her such bad examples^ but she was 
very self-willed at home, and would 
never be governed in any thing.'*-— 

The trunks were now arrived, and 
most joyfully received: each name, in 
brass nails upon the cover, set every 
one immediately at work ; with un- 
bounded spirit and joy they were all 
opened ; and, Look at my beautiful 
watch ! and mi/ trinkets ! and my 
drawing-box ! and my microscope ! 
and my work-box ! and a thousand 
other of ;wy pretty things, were echoed 
again and again through the circle. 
Happy youth !'* said the Rector, 
when joy and transports are pur- 
chased so easily." — " And yet," said 
Pneumanee, '* how many people, and 
even near relations, are to be found, 
who have no enjoyment in such in- 
nocent and unaffected gratitude, and 
never seem to recollect that such events 

' make 
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make impressions never to be erased 
in the longest life ; such sweet memo* 
rials of kindness are handed down to 
posterity with eulogiums that are not 
to be purchased, at a more advanced 
age, by the largest legacy." 

Pneumanee was thanked over and 
over again, and she appeared> if pos- 
sible> with an added glow of sparkling 
beauty. 

Charles caught an insect to put in 
his microscope ; its brilliant eyes and 
feathered legs were new subjects for 
surprise and admiration ; and when 
he heard there were at least six thou* 
sand insects, in>difierent ways equally 
perfect, he was all astonishment. Pneu"- 
manee assured him there were three 
times that nuftiber of plants and flowers 
that, in every fibre, leaf, and colour, 
displayed infinite wisdom and beauty. 
Charles, with his accustomed energy, 
said he should breakfast, dine, and sup 

upon 



vpon his microftcope. The Redtor ad- 
vised him to write the first line of 
Milton's hymn and paste it inside the 
cover — *' These are thy wOrks, Parent 
of good," 

Fanny observed that in the midst of 
all her pretty presents, and the delight 
she felt in her w^tch, which she ini- 
tended to look at every minute^ and 
begged they would all regulate their 
time by it^ as she should never be tired 
of telling them the hour; yet she 
could not forget the lady of the Castle^ 
whom nothing could pleaae or make 
happy. ** If she wm my wife/' said 
Charles^ *' I would tieach her to abuse 
4Biy mother so; he had hett:er geit 
somebody that may behave better, { 
am «ure she will n6ver do for him : and 
then to tuirn that fine old gentleman 
wrongside out, because she did not 
like the fashion of his coiat, I never 
heard any thing so nide and so un- 
kind: 
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kmcl : her fauftbaud too was the very 
little boy ia the pictiire ; she ought to 
|^ve.loy<ed'it dearij." 

Aoy farther comments were inter- 
rupted by a visit from a country s^ire, 
who livied but a few miles from them. 
With a very : good heart in a very 
rough case, he spoke all and more 
than he thought, lest he should be 
suspected 0f giving way to the customs 
aod whims of the worlds when he was 
determined to gratify and be governed 
only by his own. 

He had no idea of bdng regulated 
by the opinions of the pubhc. He 
WQuId break£sist at five o'clock in the 
summer ; what was it to him that fools 
lo^id in bed till ten ? Me would dine 
at one; so did every body else^ but 
they chose to call it luncheon ; both 
the -name and the thing were detes- 
table* He went to bed early; so 
should every body else, that meant to 

live 
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and beasts tell us what we ought to 
do ? did not Nature do all she could 
to force us to it, by making the night- 
air pernicious to breathe in ? but the 
world were wrong-headed in every 
thing — all wishing to live long, but 
doing every thing in the world to 
prevent it. He hated the very name 
of fashion; it was a licence to be 
absurd : it turns a man into a monkeyj 
subjects him to the whims of bis tailor, 
who makes his waistcoat at sometimes 
down to his knees — and he exultingly 
pulled down his own — at others tucks 
your waistcoat up to your chin, and 
makes you all legs and no pockets. 
Then the poor ladies in the country 
are never right : the great ones make 
a fashion ; however absurd, every body 
must wear it; and by the time they 
have exerted all their means and con- 
trivances to get at it, whip say the 

milliners, 
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mllleners, it is time to change it ; and 
SO the country misses are all at a faulty ' 
and must set to work again to. undo' 
all they had done before. Charles, 
whom he always called his boy, now- 
brought htm his. microscope ; and fix- 
ing it first to his OMm sight, begged 
him not to mofe it/ but look at the' 
fly's eye he had fixed there on purpose 
for him : '' There is no fashion in that. 
Sir/' — " r should think there was, my 
boy, by the absurdity of it; do you 
know," he added, smiling, *' I have* 
always determined to see with my own 
eyes, and you have determined in my 
old age that I should see with yours ; 
you are quite as bad aS' the harpy 
Fashion that governs the ladies — now 
they have long tails that keep all the 
gentlemen at a distance, now so short, 
they appear to have all their feathers 
pulled out — now hats as big as* tubs, 
and now not big enough to cover their , 
VOL. u IE heads-— 
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heads ^-« iooaetimes rows of curls 611. 
each side of their heads, then cropped 
to tbe quick, with bunches of flowers . 
like horns upon their temples. An't 
a|) this true? why I could run on for 
a wieek upon all these follies ; hut yon 
hMutien look well in every thing ; you 
aff sutre of that, and so you make all, 
these ei^pfriments to convince us that 
ypu do SQj and make all tbe poor plain 
women, look wprse than they did 
before**' Pneumanee smiling saidj 
'^ Ladies most naturally wished to 
]^tease, and it was a maxim with the 
best and wisest, that it is better to fall 
in with the general custom of dress ; 
for it gives a woman a strange look of 
obstinacy and self-conceit, to keep t>n 
a faahion that will give her an air of 
singularity/'—'* Andyet/* says he, " I 
always observe you are covered up to 
the chin, when you have more beauty 
concealed than a^y body can display ; 



but* joii are Fights ev^rj tbi&g is mora 
or less valued,, as it is easy or difficult 
to be o^me at." 

After much of the satoe careless 
kind of conversation^ which made 
e^wiy tiody present know the full va^ 
lu^ of r^ftnementj he took his leave* 
^^ What'a pity/' said Pneumanee» as 
soon as* he> had called all his dogs* 
awund him by their respective names 
in the loudest tones ; '^ what a pity 
that a man so distinguished by the 
goodness of his heart, . and the liberal 
manner in which he conducts himself 
in all material circumstances in lifci 
shcNiM dlow himself to entertain an 
idea that his opinion constitutes right 
or wrong I His fondness for cand4Nir 
h^ carries to excess, from a strange 
conceit that it is incompatiblo witb* 
good bree^iingt and keeps you in cos* 
stant alaan.for what he is goipg. to 
say^ to prove he is above the (ram* 

£ 2 mels 
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snels of propriety, and the customs 
M^hich good sense has happily imposed 
upon civilised society/' The Rector , 
saidj ^' He valued himself upon the con- 
trast between himself and a very rich 
neighbour^ who, wishing to many a 
ypung woman of whom he was yery 
fond, shrunk froQi his plan lest the 
iKTorld should laugh at the disparity of 
their years. Strange^ indeed, to prefer . 
the opinion of others to his own do- 
mestic comfort ! many such matches 
turn out most happily : the good tem- 
per and animating spirits of.ayoun^ 
wife have cheered the failing ei\JQy* 
ments of her husband into all moat 
youthful existence ; whilst his good 

sense and unvaried kindness haare«e«* 
cured her happiness and her grateful 
affection. ' 

. Fanny took the earliest opportunity 
to . request Pneumanee to telL faer 
more of the f roward lady. * f It msis. a 

painful 
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vas the more particular in relating ir>. 
as it was ^ dangerous rock, upon which 
many a young lack's happiness had 
been fatally wrecked. 

'^ The evening," she continued, '* at 
the Castle, was spent very pleasantly ; 
die young girls of the village were pret- 
tily dressed in white with pink ribbons 
and straw hats, the young men in 
bkie^ and they formed a very rustic 
dance oa the lawn to pleasant music; 
refreshments were placed under the 
trees^ that were hung with coloured 
lamps; and the company >. now become 
very numerous, walking about in gay 
groups, had a particularly pleasing 
effect* One party that were much 
sheltered from observation, soon be* 
came the subject of every body's re- 
spect and attention. All the decrepid 
and aged poor were seated together^ 

with. 
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'With each a lieur coat or govi!» tod a 
table fully spread before them. My 
friend led his bride up to them, asd 
said, ^ Here, xny old friend?^ I have 
brought you a benefactress^ who I am 
Sure will never foi^et how much you 
want her assistance.*' '^I think/' can* 
tinned PneumaneCi *^ the many bless- 
ings they uttered was the most grate* 
ful incense I ever heard from poor 
creaturesj whose lot in life 'had beea 
so severe^ whose days, so near their 
close, could promise so little enjoy* 
tMnt : both the attending spirit and 
recording angel must have glowed 
with pride^ as they wrote down such 
a scene ; even the bride appeared to 
feel sensibly the kindness of their be* 
nefactor. ^ Poor creatures/ she said, 
Vthey smiled as if they had been little 
iised to it.' I seized the moment to say, 
\Vhat an inestimable man has united 

your 
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your happiness with bis own! never 
let him repent his choice/ ' O, I quite 
adore him!' she replied. 

*' We found at our return to the 
house music and every preparation 
fbr a dance; the bride was led to 
the top of the room, and whilst all 
the little bustle of choosing partners 
land places was going on, she com* 
plained of sudden fatigue, and could 
not possibly dance one step. Every 
possible attention was paid to her by 
all the guests atid by her excellent 
"husband. She was laid upon a sofa^ 
covered with a shawl^ and requested 
to say when the dancing or the music 
would be too much for her. The ball 
Ijirent on, and at the close of every 
dance her husband anxiously iiiqnired 
for her. 

'' She had time for reflection, and I 
conceived the gaiety of the scene 
would have secured the company the 

remainder 
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remainder of the evening from anjr of 
her whims ; but bad habits are not so 
easily corrected, and she seemed to 
have, gained fresh powers of torment- 
ing hy the interval of quiet; the tunes 
were the very ugliest she had ever 
heard^ and certainly the most noisy ; 
she supposed such heavy old floors had 
no spring in them> she never heard 
such a grating of feet ; perhaps it was 
owjng to want of chalking : the effect 
was dreadful^ let the cause be what it 
would^ it had quite distracted her 
head, and tore her nerves in a thou* 
fand pieces. 

*'The dance of course was shortened, 
and an elegant supper succeeded^ and 
every body recommended, as the best 
possible cure for both head and nerves 
to be quite at rest in bed ; but they 
were all mistaken, for eating a hearty 
supper was the best possible remedy 
. for both, and M'hat she always found 

much 
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much more beneficial than any thing 
else. 

** She was no sooner seated at the head 
of her table, than^ turning to a gentle- 
man who sat by her, she said, * Doyow 
iike these rural sports?' with an emr 
phasis upon youj that gave her own 
opinion as freely as if she hd ex- 
pressed it/ — * Indeed I do^^ he replied ; 
' I am a great admirer of the country ; 
I delight in the beauties of Nature^ 
and am never tired of contemplating 
their unspeakable variety; it eieyates> 
;the mind> and engages its highest and 
best affections.'— -*' / am passionately 
fond of London/ she sard. ' So am I,. 
madam ; and so mjust every body who* 
knows the value o€ its inminierable 
actyantages : but the prettrcnce of a 
country or city life can never l>e suffi- 
ciently estimated but^ by. those who ^ 
;enjoy them botht The fine ,frtsh» 
bceeze of an early, sun-shine moining^' 

£ 5> he 
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ke said ivith a ftmtle,' tequires a greaft 
deal in the London scale to weigh it 
down ; it awakens the heart to uni* 
Tenal benevolence.' 

** * Oh, pray add a cow to your 
commoni and a goose on your green/ 
— ' Vciy pretty objects too, ' he replied^ 
* if you feel that gaiety and gratitude 
which eveiy appearance of Nature 
f^ives to those who do not disdain it/ 
«— ' I disdain every thing that does not 
amuse my fancy, or improve my un- 
derstanding/ — * My dear madaim/ he 
fepliedy ' they can contribute to^both ; 
when you see a oow, you may picture 
to yourself '* the milk*maid ringing 
blithe ;'' recollect the cream, the cus- 
tard, and the cheese that supports the 
peasant, ornaments your table, and 
helps to support mine/— *-* A veiy good 
advocate for a cowl' she said with 
tome scorn ; ' perhaps you could plead 
too in "favour of a goose ?'— ' Most 

assuredly, ' 
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lent «avotti7 bird at Micbaelmaff. Cos- 
torn, in gratitude for the use of its 
quii^ts^ which were infinitely extentivi^ 
had given one day in the year (as m 
meinorial of its worth) to all ranks ia 
the community^ under the severe pe- 
nalty of wanting money every other 
day m it^ if they omitted the proper 
respect to such a distinguished Irird^'-^ 
^ Supposing t hen, my d ear, ' addtcssii^ 
herself to her husband, ^lam drawn^ 
in the picture you proposed, ' upon a. 
oommon; a cow will be a pretty ob«» 
ject in the ba(cki>^ound.; caressing «< 
goose> as a bird of the highest possible 
pretension^ will give a pleasing in- 
terest to the piece, and: make a good, 
group, stuck up. with. the family.por- 
traits, that I do not doubt represents 
great admirers of the country/ ^* 

" Oh," exclaittied Fanny, '♦^how^ 
could she be so rude and so cruel ? did. 

nobody/ 
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nobody .put her: in mind that her has* 

•band .vas too kind abd too good to 

»be 80 treated?"— r'' There was a total 

silence/' Pneumanee jsaid, *' as if 

CVC17 body felt . with horror her un- 

^arded incivility. . The. attention of 

the company, was now directed to a 

gentleman. who aung remarkably well, 

and prevented the lady froip obtrud* 

ing her sarcastic remarks for the re-- 

mainder of the evening." . Fanny said, 

she could not express how muph she 

.disliked her; but she hoped, when 

she reviewed upon her ptllpw her con- 

jduct of the, day, she would be very 

sorry, and be more upon her guard 

for the future. '' Aye, my dear Fan* 

ny," replied Pneumanee, *' if she had 

been bred up in such habits, we might 

xely upon her improvement ; but you 

shall determine for her what her re- 

flection; could be upon ber pillow by 

ber .conduct the next morning. As 

most 
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most of the companj remained at the 
Castie, they proposed^ after breakfast, 
to see the fine collection of pictures 
for which it was celebrated. 

" When they reached the room where 
the locked harpsichord had been the 
day before^ it had given place to a 
most splendid modern instrument. The 
bride was led to it by her husband, 
who hoped it would be a perpetual 
source of amusement to her. ' It is 
not Kirkman% I hope/' she said; 
^ for his never keep in tune. But 
you are very good, love; and if I 
was in a humour to play, I would try 
it.' — ' Favour me with one air, that 
if you should not like its tones, I 
may change it: I bought it on those 
terms/ — * Oh, I could not play so soon 
after breakfast for millions ; be^idesj 
I see it is, Karkman's.' A young lady^ 
who said she always played immediately 
after breakfast^ obliged the company 

with 
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with some plaintive airs^ that suitl^ 
the idea of succeediiig to the crpee 
iidmired and beloved musician now no 
more^ Every body admired the in« 
stroment. ^ I hope, my dear, you like 
h,* said her attentive hnaband, with 
an anxious smile. * O no, I don't 
indeed/ she replied; 'and I request 
as a favour that I may have the 
old melancholy ditty back again ? *-^ 
* Never, my dear,' he repKed, and: 
walked away. • Aye,* she provdk- 
ingly said, ' I see already what it is 
to be a wife,' and sighed deep with: 
vexation. 

''I immediately took my Tcfave, 
Ashamed to witness such perversenessi 
and had the mortification to hear her 
^ay, , as I left the room, * I shall never 
))lky upon that instrument as long as I 
liV«r"-~'*Oh,'' said Fanny, '* what 
will that poor gentleman do with such 
a wife?*' — ** It is many a gentleman^ 

S fate^ 
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fite, my dear; and one of the edb: 
tain consequencea will be tbe entire 
loss of h!s afTeotion, and of course 
of his society ; he will soon find va- 
rious occasions to be absent; he will 
dread to return to such caprice ; and 
when she finds herself quite desertedj 
it will be no balsam to her wounded 
pride that she inflicted it upon her* 
self. 

' ^Affection is of an extremely delicate 
sature : like the butterfly, left to wing 
its way with playful freedom upon ze- 
phyrs of its choicCi how airy and un* 
•restrained it flies ! but when yau 
would trammd or restrain it^ its spirit 
9^d its bemity are gone. From ne- 
glect of little civilities in the common 
occiftrrences of life^ much of the con- 
tempt and ridicule bestowed upoa 
matriatony derives its source. If evdr 
you marry, Fanny, take care never to 
be deficient in tJbose trifling atten- 
tions^ 
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itfons, which, appearing to be of Irttfe 
consequence^ make up much of the 
domestic harmony of life." — '* Is it 
always the lady^s fault,", asked the art- 
less girl ? *' By no means, my dear; 
If a , woman is so unfortunate as to 
marry a churlish mau, he fancies it 
disgraceful to himself to attend to his 
wife in company ; and I have seen a 
young and beautiful woman, in. the 
£rst month of her marriage, totally 
neglected by. her husband, . though she 
had brought him very large property, 
and but for her unlucky choice of hiriii 
would have been, caressed and enter<* 
tained by every person in tht room. 

*'. A man. never appears te^ more 
advantage than when paying at ten>- 
tion to his wife; ^t lea^t she might 
have a small pant of what' be distri- 
butes to the TMt of the company ; it 
is a proper compliment, to .his • own 
taste and judgment,, give* herj impor- 
tance 



^ 
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tance in herself^ vbich she is sure to 
use to his advantage. Some gentle^ 
niisn have no name by which to call 
their wives, have never been heard to 
mention any other than you, by which 
she is to understand herself; and you 
niay judge what feelings are conveyed 
with this SQund. And, strange to say ! 
you may meet married people who 
iiever by any chance speak a word to 
each other."—'* It must be very hard/' 
said Fanny, '^ to make a good wife.^ 
; — " It is not easy if you meet with an 
ill-tempered or ill*bred man: But my 
experience convinces me the ladies are 
^more generally in fault; they soon 
neglect those little civilities on which 
much o'f the comfort of life depends, 
and teach their husbands, by example^ 
.to treat them carelessly: on the other 
hand, if a woman is too solicitous to 
please^ men are apt t;o encroach upon 
.their kindness, till they become abject 

slaves ; 
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%hi^Hi an4 you will scarcely believe 
me that I once knew a most charming 
iroman^ who married a man in eveiy 
'tespect her inferior, Ivho, within three 
months after she disobliged all her 
friends by marrying him, t6ld me, be 
"would never get out of bed till she 
had prepared his shoes and stockingii 
^by his bed-side. She had a ve^ eotf- 
'^iderable fortune, a ^^ry liberal educa^ 
lion, and was highly qualified to shiiiii 
in the first circles of polished life. "*-^ 

What a shocking man !" said Fanny; 

I believe it is the btotpl^ndt to 
marry at all.'* 

' '' I do not advise that, «iy dea*> 
'because the idea is most unfakly] at- 
tached to a single life, that you were 
iiot qualified for the duties of a mar^ 
Tied one. Every half-bred man laughs^ 
at the state; and maiiy mistakeft 
women, to avoid the ridicyle, fnarijF 

hastily^ 
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iiastiiy, ami find too late^ that to escape 
a fancied ill, they have incurred u 
lasting misery/'-^** What is to be done 
then?" said Fanny. (She was now 
sixteen.) " Why, my dear girl, qualify 
yourself, not by superior accomplish- 
nients, playing, singing, and dancing 
better than your acquaintance^ or 
other such frivolojis pursuits; but 
correcting and regnlotingyour temper^ 
practising patience and forbeiiralice in 
all the little ^trials you meet with, oc« 
burring in the best regulated and mast 
happy families. Improve your heart 
and your understanding; eultivate Att 
obliging readiness tb^^ please in all your 
habits, feel a universal indulgence to 
others* failings, and a watchful eye 
over your own; acquire a constant 
habit of cheerfulness and good humour^ 
and you will stand a fair chance of 
being long loved and admired; n* 
membering never to marry under any 

circumstances^ 
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circumstances^ unless you respect the 
understanding and conduct of the man> 
even though he were a prince." — *^ I 
can never marry," said Fanny ; " for 
no such respectable man^ so deserving, 
will find his way to the Parsonage, 
and I am sure I will never go far from 
it to look for him ; for I will not, after 
all that y«u have said, ^ unsought be 
,won.' " Pneumanee smiled, and was 
glad to find she was fond of Milton ; 
*^ for I heard you telly our brother this 
morning, that the fresh fields called 
liim ^ to mark how mounts the vioiQ 
and how the citron grovfc.'^' — ** 
yes," she said, " it was her paradise to 
walk with Charles in a mornings and 
read Milton before brefikfast ; and she 
should be miserable to live with any 
body who did not adjnire and. had the 
same taste for the Paradise; Lost thai 
sbehad." 
The. arrival of two young ladies, 

who 
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ivbo vere come to spend their winter 
in Devonshire for the benefit of their ' 
aunt's healthy interrupted farther re* * 
marks. They had heard Pneumanee 
was at the Parsonage; and having - 
seen her often in Town, took the liberty 
to consider her as an old acquaintance, 
and was so glad to find any body they 
had ever seen before, that they deter- 
mined to take the first moment to 
come and see her. Pneumanee pre- 
sented them to the Rector and his 
wife, as to her best and most highly 
valued friends. *' The best creatures 
in the world, no doubt," said Miss 
Volatile; ^' I am quite delighted to 
see 3^u again, my dear. How could 
you leave Town so soon ? You don't 
ktijow bow many delightful balls and 
masquerades we had after you were ' 
gone. I never saw London so gay, the ' 
season lasted so long this year; and 
they say it will last longer and longer 

every 
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every ycar> till by general consent 
there will be no summers in the country 
at all. Tell me, my dear creature, arc 
there any beaux in this part of the 
world? any balls^ concerts^ or public 
rooms ? We came but last nighty and 
I. want to know all about it« Oh^ 
lady A.*s ball was delightful ! Lord 
R. was there, so affable to every body 1 
wherever he fixed his eye^ the ladies 
were so pleased ! — eighty thousand a 
a year! — well, she will be a lucky 
woman indeed that can captivate'him I 
-^all the world admire him, he is go> 
chatty and good-bumoured-^whoever 
he dances widi^ is sure to g6t intolhe* 
papers next day as his intended wife' 
-<»quitc shocking I protest l^-l^* sea 
air does not tan, doea it, ma'an^?- 
What do you use for your complexions' 
here ? I dare say this good lady^ your 
friend, has a hundred good receipts : 
her chiidiea do . then . great crpdi tr* ^ 

. pure 
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pure red and white!" pointing t» 
Fanny. *' Do you get good milk of 
roses? arcanum wjash? or Venetiaa 
bloom ? which do they sell best here ? 
— O, I forgot to tell you, Lord EL likes 
a brown complexion best^ I heard him 
say so, except it was a very fine fair 
one with darkish hair. He thinks too 
the present style of beauty rather too. 
fat ; so all the ladies are walking down^ 
to be as thin as possible for the next 
caippaign. You have a very good- 
beach here, 1 believe; pray, m^*^m^ 
does yoijir se^ air make people fat or 
thin?" All th^se questions were asked 
without any reference to an answer^ 
or indeed any intention of receiving 
OB^ All this time hrr eyes were 
varKMisly directed, as if in the habit 
of looking for something she hud 
nfiyer found. Her sister, who had . 
acquired from necessity a habit of 
listeniog^ could on^ add a; yes or no^ 

which 



ift'Iiich she repeated upon all occasions ; 
and when opportunitj would allow, 
added three or fourof one or the other 
of these expletives, and sometimes of 
both, to correct a hasty decision^ which 
was generally formed too quick to be 
always accurate. 

" Suppose/' said Pneumanee^ '^ this 
important Peer should change his taste 
the next season, and prefer a little 
plumpness in his beauty ?" — *' Wc 
should all die of repletion/' she said ; 
" but I know a particular friend of his, 
who corresponds with a brother of a 
friend of mine; and through her, and 
him^ and his, I shall learn all the vari-' 
ations of his taste, and act accord- 
ingly. — We shall be excellent neigh- 
bours, I hope ; I wish we were not a 
mile from you — we are very dismal at 
home^ ho amusement but reading and 
working — aunt is too ill to give din- 
ners^ and it is an eating age, you 

know : 
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know : you can never get men about 

you "if you don't give dinners ; and 

when you do^ they are gone as soon as 

they have eaten them ; they are always 

impatient to spend their evening sdme 

where else; and if by chance they 

come up into the drawing-room^ they 

shew evident impatience to leave it 

again — ^unless indeed there's some new 

beauty there, or a very large fortune ; 

then they buzz about her, as if the 

mpre nonsense they talked^ the more 

they were sure to please her — an't it 

so, Mary?" — *' Yes, yes," replied Mary; 

•* oh no, no, no, not always." — ^^ Why 

no, " Miss Volatile said ; '* not always : 

for instance, when Lord R. spoke to 

me, he knew I delighted in plants, 

and how much they absorbed the 

oxygen, and emitted a deleterious gas. 

I had met him at that delightful man's 

lecture, who had promised us a little 

anatomy next w^ek— how wise we are 

>voL. I. F all 
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all growing ! what did om poor gotod* 

»olhei» do ?*' 

'^Tb^ stedied more the faaluQii* 
•f the heart and GondiK^ty perhap9»" 
aaid Pnemnamee ? ^ Perhaps t^did,'* 
Miss V. said; '* for they were ia a 
wnetcbed state of ignorance* How 
thej daDcedy poor thinga, with their 
louvre and Rigadoon ! had never even 
heard of a walt'z ! How the gay Sir 
Philip Sydney, that fkie old beau^ 
^ould stare to see what a fine gentle^ 
man is in these days !*'— *^ Sir Philip," 
said the Rector (who had listened to 
this never-ei)ding rhapsody with great 
composure) " was the most heroic 
and virtuous character of his time, the 
delight of the age in which he lived." 
— <^ Could you find a modern fine 
gentleman,'' said Pnenmanee, '^ for 
whom the court and the country 
would equally, mourn by general con- 
sent for many months : such a testi- 
mony 
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mony from a whole nation puts hiii 
merit out of the reach of comparison."* 
«M^' Oh| hut who would like such an 
old squarodHioes now ? what a precious 
figuK he would make at a waltzf^ round* 
ing his €lbows to a^circle-^going^to 
hed at eleren, and getting up with the 
sun****^ prapos to the sun, it puts me 
in mind of this frightful comet that is 
stalking about, portending mischief. 
I am quite afraid of it ; tiiey say^ if it 
sl)ou)d bolt and run out of its course 
(and there seems to be no reason in t^e 
world why it should not), it would bum 
and crush as all to powder ; besides^ 
I am told it singes the air in some 
n^terioQs ws,y, and spoils the clearest 
complexion." Fanny laughed loud at 
this absurdity, and really believed that 
Sfiss Volatile had said it on purpose to 
amuse them ; and as soon as she had 
tired herself with remarks^ and left the 
Parsonage^ Faany innocently asked, if 

F 3 all 
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all London ladies talked sq niuch^ and 
to so little purpose ? Pneqrnauee hoped 
that the number wa^ very small ; for 
it was a habit that every body dreaded 
as the severest ta>x politeness and good 
breeding had to pay^ tp listeq to such 
extreme folly ; *' which unfortunately,'* 
she said, *^ seemed the more abundsint 
in measure as it was less in weight/' 

In their morning's walk by the sea, 
where an east wind had left a high 
rolling wave, though its own violence 
had subsided^ they saw floating boards 
that gave the immediate idea of a 
wreck; and the children^ with sighs 
and groans, were all conjecturing th^ 
misery of the sufferers. Fanny dwell; 
on the sorrows and grief of their 
friends^ and made to herself such a 
picture of woe, that she began im- 
mediately to cry at her own scenery, 
when an old fisherman appeared with 
}iis net over his shoulders; they learnt 

from 
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from him that the boards had been 
washed from the beach by a tide un- 
usually high. They had indeed been 
part of a ship ; but, thank God ! it 
had come to a much happier ending: 
he and his dame had been often warmed 
by some of its old timbers, and he 
wished every ship in his Majesty's 
service, God bless him ! might shiver 
their timbers in the same comfortable 
way.. ^* God help the poor sailors/* he 
went on, '* who were near the coast 
last night !— it blew guns. I prayed 
heartily for *em, and I know how much 
more heartily they prayed for them- 
selves. I have been to sea, man and 
boy, these sixty years; I have seen 
such sights ! such clinging to masts 
and rigging ! such screams for help 
when none was near ! and such a dead 
silence when all was over! aye, 'tis 
those that go down to the sea in ships 
that see the wonders of the Lord.'* 

Every 
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Every little eye was fixed upon the 
j^ailor, and with one consent they gave 
him all the contents of their little 
purses. Pneumanee^ who took advan* 
tage of every circumstance to improve 
their minds^ advised Fanny to acquke 
more command over her feeliiigs ; it 
was a want of proper firmness to make 
imaginary woes. Sensibility was givea 
ms for a blessing, and good sense to 
keep it in proper bounds; and the 
parents who taught their children to 
feel for the sufferings of a fly, did them 
as much injustice as those wbo i^owcd 
them to torture it. It weakened a 
mind greatly to be always indulging 
its fin#r feelings ; the proper medium 
was to teach them the real value of 
things ; and to prevent a frivolous 
weakness of character, they were to 
think and speak of great objects. *^ As- 
tronomy/' she said, *' was peculiarly 
adapted to remedy a little and narrow 

mind 
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that the sun was a hundred thousand 

• 

times bagger than the earthy and the 
distance from it so great, that a cannon«* 
ball continuitig its ordinary rapid mo^ 
tion, would not arrive from thence hi 
the space of a hundred and fifty thoa«- 
sand years; and though in the im«- 
mensity of the distance, the imagina* 
tion was overwhelmed : yet such ideas 
wonderfully expanded the mind/' Many 
were the questions that arose from such 
a subject^ and Pneumanee promised 
them Derham's Astro-Theology for 
their evening*s amusement. '• Estates^ 
provinces, and kingdoms/' she added, 
'* vanish at the presence of fuch stu- 
pendous objects, and you feel propor- 
tionate enlargement from the contem- 
plation of such great and sublime 
ideas." 

Pneumanee commended their be- 
haviour to the poor sailor; those who 

were 
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were blessed with a competence^ should 
never cease to feel for those whose lot 
in life had been, a constant anxiety to 
procure its bare necessities. Charles 
got leave to go to the old man's cotj 
for he longed to see the shivering 
limbers of the old ship on fire, and to 
hear the hearty old fellow talk of the 
sea, and all its perils, and all its glories. 
At their return to the Parsonage^ they 
again found the Miss Volatiles : they 
had heard that there were to be poney- 
races soon upon the beach^ and they 
had quite forgotten to ask when they 
would be ; and so, as they had been 
rambling upon the cliffs^ they took 
them again in their way home ; and 
indeed the Parsonage was so pretty, 
the sun seemed to shine there more 
than usually cheerful^ it always looked 
happy. '' But when were the races?*' 
—'' The 1st of September, '' Fanny 
said, ** and the 14th." — " Now remem- 
ber^ 
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ber, Marjr/sjmbol the first, Tower of 
Babel ; fourteenth, Diogenes or Watch- 
man.*' — '* No, no, no," said Mary, 
*^ it is Bajazet or Fountain." — *' Oh 
fie, Mary, where is your memory? 
those are symbols forty-six and forty- 
seven, "r—*' No,'' Mary said, that was 
Direction-post and Apothecary." And 
then followed the division of a room 
into nine parts, and Glass-blower and 
Apollo, Cock-fighting, State-bed, and 
-Trojan Horse, with a variety of sounds 
^0 new in their combinations, that the 
party were astonished at what it could 
all mean, and naturally thought the 
Tower of Babel was the watch-word, 
and all the rest was to exemplify the 
.confusion of tongues : and not till the 
-ladies had once more taken their leave, 
did Pneumanee explain that the art of 
memory was now reduced to technical 
arrangement, and that those who would 
not take the trouble to exercise and per- 

r 5 feet 
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feet their memory, were giving them* 
selves tea times the trouble to learn a 
variety of symbols, that in some weak 
minds confused every idea about them ; 
and by a perpetual system of eonnec- 
tion, they had not one simple idea left. 
Charles anxiously inquired, if you 
could really remember all that you 
read of history by such an art. ^^ By 
symbols, there was no doubt/' Pneu* 
manee said, '' that you might ftmcfti" 
ber)whenyour favourite Qustavus Add- 
phus began and ended his reign ; but 
the aneodotes you mentioned toniay, 
that he never engaged in any battle 
without first praying at the head of his 
troops; that he used afterwards to 
thunder out ia a strong and enefgetic 
manner a German hjrmn^ in which he 
was joined by his whole army ; and 
that the effect of forty or fifty thou^ 
sand voices was both wonderful and 
terrible : all this^ and so much more as 

you 
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yoa mentioned of your b«ro to^^ftj^ 
would have required m ifiatij syttibote 
to learn, that to a memory dO good m 
yours the anecdote itself could not 
coat you half the trouble."-**-'' Gus- 
tavus,** Charles said, *^ was a noble 
fellow; for he said^ a man made k 
better soldrer in proportion to hi» 
being a better Christian; and was 
said to have died with his sword in hh^ 
band^ the word of command in his^ 
mouth, and victory in his imagina* 
tion.*' The evening was exceedingly 
boisterous, and often interrupted by 
the furious roaring of the winds; their 
book and their work gave way to fears^ 
for the poor sailors who might not be 
far from the shore. Early after breaks- 
fast the next day^ they walked to the 
beach, fearfully anxiout lest some ap- 
pearance of shipwreck should realise 
their fears ; but all was safe, and they 
were straying about to piek up shells ; 

^yrT--"^ Charles 
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.Charles had been led on some distance, 
.every moment stooping with his little 
]>a8ket, when he came running back 
to say, the Tower of Babel and Bajazet 
were coming. This occasioned a peal 
of laughter that did not immediately 
/subside. Fanny earnestly hoped the 
young ladies would join them ; for 
she really believed that a very few 
visits would prevent her from ever 
wishing to go to London. Pneumanee 
.soon convinced her that the Loudon 
atmosphere did not naturally produce 
frivolous or absurd conduct; that it. 
was the consequence of the examples 
at home^ and to the conversation to 
which your familiar hours were accus- 
jtomed. If ladies had the best masters 
for their daughters, qualified them to 
sing in the first Italian style^ to walk 
in the first circles^ and to excel in 
every possible accomplishment ; if they 
allowed them at home to talk of nothing 

but 
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but balls and beaux^ of who is in love, 
and who is to be married^ of nice men 
and handsome men, and a thousand 
frivolous remarks upon complexions^ 
cosmetics, gowns^ tippets, and frip- 
pery : how can they expect them to 
be properly conversible upon other 
subjects. If they read history with 
you every morning, and gave the par- 
ticulars of what they read every even- 
ingj as you do; and heard the cir- 
cumstances examined and commented 
upon, the causes and effects traced to 
their source: their minds would soar 
above such trifles, and they could never 
for a moment join in such discussions. 
'^ You will scarcely believe,*' added 
Pneumaneej ^^ that I have known a 
lady who made her daughter set down 
in a book, kept for the purpose, all the 
probable matches, divorces, or lyings- 
in she had heard of in the day ; it was 
called her Anticipation Volume, and 

the 
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the grand object waa to rectcon^ at 
the conclusion of the events, hbw far 
her information had been accurate. It 
was impossible not to laugh at a pur« 
suit so interesting and important/* 

Charles was repeating some anec« 
dotes of his hero Gustavus and his 
favourite Oxenstiern, when the Miss 
Volattles came up to them. •• O my 
dear creatures, how d'ye all do ? were 
you not blown away last night h I 
really thought our cottage would 
have blown over to France;, we arc 
close to Calais, an't we??' — '* O no,'* 
said Charles. — '* I could not sleep," 
Miss V. continued, '* for thinking 
how Mary and I should look if we 
were blown over so undrest. I rang, 
the bell, and had a thicker night- 
go wa in case of accidents : it would, 
have been so cold."- — '* Did you not 
think of the poor sailors ?'' said Fanny. 
•^O no," she replied; *^ they were 

able 
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able to take care of jtbemsel ves ; I only 
thought what we should do^ if we 
were blown over to the Continent, and 
should drop into the sea by the way.** 
—*' Both could not happen^*' Fanny 
said, smilhag: and Charles, availng 
himself of the moment Miss V, was 
taking breath afler such a distress- 
ing vision, asked her^ ^ If she knew 
any thing about Gustavuf Adolphus 
or hi3 friend Oxenstiern ?*' — ** Not a 
word>*' she said ; ♦* were they blown 
over to France?'* Charles's natural 
propriety forsook him, and he laughed 
so unguardedly, that his mother bid 
him walk on with his younger sister. 

The young ladies inquired if it often 
thundered or lightened;there ? they had 
both fancied they had seen a flash, 
and were viery much afraid of it. 
^^ Was there no circulating library in 
the village ? they must send for books 
from Town ; but they only send down 

to 
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to the country a parcel of old trasli^ 
that their London customers are not 
likely to want ; they really knew not 
how to spend their time without novels 
— a new novel was the greatest possi* 
ble treat; nothing in real life could 
be so interesting." Fanny asked if 
they were not fond of reading history ? 
4she read two hours every day to her 
papa after breakfast, and alawys thought 
the time too short. 

" And do you make me believe/* said 
Miss V. " that you can be as much 
entertained with those old Dons -of 
ancient times^ as I am with the fan-* 
cied events of modern times, and the 
refined and elegant manners of mo- 
dern beaux.'* — ^* Fanny," said her mo- 
ther, *' will have few opportunities of 
judging by comparison;, her reading 
and her society must naturally be con* 
fined." — *^ But when she comes outi 
you will take her to Town, Qf course ; 

1 you/* 
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you,*' turning to Pneumancc, '* will 
present her at court. I know you al« 
ways go there. O, I recollect some- 
body told me you were the handsomest 
young lady in the room, and the best 
dressed too. I wish I could recollect 
who it was that said it; do you, 
Mary ? I know you were present/' — 
** Was I?" said Mary; ^' there is no 
symbol for it that I know." — '* Non- 
sense/' said her sister ; ** symbols are 
of no use for such things as that j Til 
try and recollect myself who it was/' 
'' No, pray do not,'' sakl Pneumanee; 
'* for I shall forget the person and thfe 
thing quite as soon as those who 
said it."— "Is that the case," said 
Miss V. ^* why I never forget any 
thing of the kind that is said to me ; 
and to keep them full in my memory^ 
write them all down in a book : it 
may be a great comfort, you know, 
when they may grow scarce, to resort 

to 
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to the original stock ; and I feel by 
experience that they will never fail to 
give me pleasure." — *^ Yes,** said Mary, 
'' we want no symbols to remember 
those things ; I can say all by heart 
what Lord R. said aboat the anatomy 
of a lady's heart ; shall I repeat it ?^'*^ 
^ Not for worlds/' she replied ; ** the 
company, you know, be said, *were 
always excepted from satirical ve^ 
marks. No heart could have such a 
portioift of vanity as be described.-^ 
Was thiat a flash of lightning ? Do, 
my dear creature, (to Fanny), take 
the steel out of my stays ; if another 
flash comes, I shall die ! I shall 
die!" 

Fanny was rutninating upon all she 
had heard ; her imagination was puzzled 
with the term coming eui^ as a^ some- 
thing that was to be done, and was. 
evidently connected with a journey to 
London, which she had never before 

considered 
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considered as a possible event. Pnen- 
manee's total indifference to admira* 
tion conveyed such an idea of dig- 
nity to her mind^ coni{>ared with 
Miss V/s eagerness to retain in hers 
every thing that could flatter and fn- 
crease her vanity; Lord R/s anatomy 
of a lady's heart, suggesting to her 
an idea that she would carefully dts* 
•ect and scratinize her own : alto- 
gether made such a chaos in her ima- 
gination^ that she had no t at all at- 
tended to what Miss V. iiad said. 
till the reiterated sound, / shall die, 
roused all her sensibility, and she 
eagerly asked, '* What shall I do ? 
where shall I run ?" — ^* The steel ! the 
steel !^' was all she heard^ and it told 
her nothing. 

Mary having taken hers Irom her 
rtays, and thrown^ it upon the sand, 
now came to her sister's relief; and 
taking the mischievous and dreaded 

steel 
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3teel from all danger of attraction, ex^ 
plained the whole affair ; and Fanny, 
whose childhood had been carefully 
guarded from every species of folly, 
Mras very glad that her alarming appre* 
hension at the soui^d of death ended 
so gaily ; for it was impossible not to 
laugh heartily. When Charles, who 
saw from a distance that something 
wrong was going on, ran eagerly to 
the spot, his laughing knew no bounds ; 
and when a reproving look from his 
mother would have restrained his 
mirth, he ran off with Fanny on bis 
arm, to enjoy his humour at a disr 
tance. Miss V. observed, as they 
.walked home, that country-people are 
so used to storms and tempests, and 
'' hair-breadth 'scapes^'' that there was 
no being up to them. The morning's 
adventure, and the great disadvantage 
of suffering absurd fears and prejudices 
to take possession of a youthful mind, 

and 
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and the difficulty to eradicate them, 
afforded much amusement in the in- 
terval of reading for the evening. 
Charles, when he left the drawing- 
room at night, again opened the door 
to charge Pneumanee, if she wore a 
steel front f to take it out if the clouds 
looked oppressed with electric fluid; 
and a peal of laughter, as they went up 
stairs, closed their happy day. 

Sunday. — It was pleasant, as the 
Rector's family walked to church, to 
see the children of the village run to 
meet the young ladies, in the new 
bonnets and frocks carried to them 
the preceding ej^ing, while the pa- 
rentSj by smiles and courtesies, as they 
stood ready to follow them^ at their re- 
spective doors, expressed the strongest 
sense of their kindness, and their own 
silent gratitude. Never was the ser- 
vice of the church read with more 

impressive 



impressive dignity than hj tihe Rectoc 
toKlay : -the text was» ^ And he sent 
tbem to their oiv^a homes/' after hav- 
ing miraculously fed a mulitude, not 
to the bigoted seelusion of a cloister^ 
where the exercise of rirtue could 
have little scope, and the: heart must 
cooitract it& duties to narrow limtta ; 
nor to the wild desire of preaching the 
Word of God in bams and fields^ to 
frighten the timid and mislead the 
ignorant : bnt sent to theirown homes^ 
to perform the seKeial endearing duties 
of social Kfe. DtvineiWisdom well knew 
that in their respectbreiaituations^ as 
fathers, masters, andifnends^ they had 
much to perform." Every desccip^ 
tion of liome wsaa beaudfuUy picttttcd 
to the heart : a grand<ooimparisoan^ for<* 
cibly described, between. the multitude^ 
then and amu, erany where assembled 
to hear the same divine tra>tfas; and 
an elegant exhortalioi^ as we returned 

3 to 
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to our hornet^ to remember the several 
blessings we enjoyed there^ and a trust 
itk the superintending Pro^vidence of 
God, that we iriiould again and again 
return to hear his Word in the same 
place^ and to our homes with t^e same 
grateful sense of his goodness ^nd 
mercy. The language was simple and 
most impre^ive. Pkieumanee was con- 
fident that not a single peasant^ when 
he pulled up the latch of his door^ 
but was thankful for the comforts he 
found within it ; and if he had been 
unmindful of them before^ would re«> 
solve never to forget them in future- 
Fanny said) the front-door of the Par* 
sonage should be a monitor to her in 
future^ as well as the great rusty 
ohurchnloori which was so heavy with 
ka coat of nails, that she always ex- 
pected it to crush her. 

Momd^. — Pneuxnanee absent for a 
few days. 

When 
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When the children were gone to 
bcdi and Fanny and Charles were 
left some time longer, the Rector told 
Charles he was now at an age to finish 
his education at a public school; he 
preferred it greatly to a private onCi 
because virtue consists more. in action 
than reflectioni and the consequences 
of good and bad conduct are imme- 
diately felt in the one, while it is only 
talked of in the other : the one is an 
ample field to exercise the heart, the 
other a theory that may never be called 
into action, Fanny looked very sorry, 
till she saw that Charles smiled • ^^ NoWj 
as a mariner^" continued the Rector, 
** going to an unknown coasts would 
surely supply himself with the best 
charts that described the rocks and 
quicksands lying in his way^ I have 
begun such a chart, Charles, for you ; 
and as you would think the mariner a 

fool who would lock up such a chart 

• 



IB hk desk, without looking t<> &;e to 
what dangers he was e:s:pose^9 \ ab^lji 
expect, that you wUl atudy my chartj 
thatypa may he weU upprJsed of all the 
imscbiefa fihat may aurround you.'* 
— " To he aurc I will, Sir," Charles swl 

gaily. 

^^ You are going, my dear boy, to a 
would so new to you^ sp unlike the 
quiet xetinement you Ivive been ac* 
customed to here, that you may not 
iinmediately.be reconciled to it. You 
will lose your mamma's and mty per* 
petual guidance ; but if you behave 
wellj you will make friends of those 
appointed to govern you ; if yojx do 
not behave well^ you will ill requite our 
alFectionale tenderness, and embitter 
those lives that. have been employed iu 
coastant endeavours to miake yours 
happy." Fanny applied her bandker- 
cfaiof tp tears. that would no longer be 
suppresaedi and Charles looked as if he 
VOL. I. 6 was 
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vaa already guilty of the sin of ingra- 
titude; but recollecting himself, and 
feeling a consciousness that he could 
never disappoint expectations so pleas* 
ing to his heart, he put on an air of 
cheerful attention^ and the Rector 
went on : — 

** Many of your school-fellows will 
be heirs to great rank and great riches ^ 
choose your companions among the 
virtuous and the good^ and you will 
never be tempted to desert those prin* 
ciples and habits we have been so in* 
dustrious to instil from your earliest 
infancy. 

*' Remember that though never any 
religion exposed itself to so fair a trial 
at the bar of Reason,'as the Christian's^ 
none ever so fairly invites to a fair and 
free discussion, confiding in itself and 
the pure merits of its qause, and warn- 
ing us to lay aside all prejudice^ and 
employ our best understandings to ex-^ 

amine 
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amine the great and important truths 
it will unfold ; yet at your time of life ♦ 
I would have you carefully avoid such 
subjects. You may meet with orators ' 
to whom faith would be troublesome : 
it is expedient to many that the Gospel 
should not be true^ and such people 
exert their wit and talents in endea- 
vouring to prove it false; which I am 
sure would be as painful for you to 
hear, as it would be impoi^sible for you 
td think. 

'^ You will see in your chart the 
concealed rocks that lie in every direc- 
tion near that coast. 

'' Politics you may perhaps wpnder 
to see marked out with so much at- 
tention^ conceiving, from your cus- 
tomary habits, that they are not likely 
to come in your way; but the little 
world you are about to enter, circum- 
scribed as it appears, will prohably 
settle your opinions, and fix your 

g2 habit^ 
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habits bad character for the remainder 
of yoaf life. I need not tell you, my 
dear boy, how difficult it must be for 
joa to judge of the Goniplicated ma^ 
chine of government ; so unwieldy^ so 
unbounded in its objects and views^ 
tliat it is impossible for those who do 
notaee alt its movements to form im-^ 
partial opinions about it There are 
men whose flagitious lives and ruined 
fortunes prepare them for any thing ; 
their hopes of ease and advancement 
delxend npon a change of affatr» and 
the Sttbirersion of order ; they condemn 
all kinds of government^ because it 
interferes with their )a»vless views. It 
iM much to be wished, for the iDt.erest 
of societyi that all great men should 
lie gopd ; md you may venture to fix 
in your mind, that a man of bad 
private character, of vicious habitB^ 
xnitBt he unfit to govern, because hit 
^vm pamoafl keep him in bondage. 

•' The 
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'^ The Chevalier Bay^rd^s glorious 
title, * The Chevalier without Fear or 
Reproach/ warms my heart whenever I 
hear it : such a man was fit to govera 
the world. But we should be circum* 
spect and modest upon such subjects 
till we better understand them. — I have 
marked gaming of every description 
in your chart, as both the Sylla and 
Cbarybdis of life ; the deepest sea, the 
most conflicting currents, the blackest 
tempests, and most tremendous lower* 
ing storms, incessant roll round those 
tremendous rocks ; every amiable pro* 
pensity in the heart of man, every 
endearing tie, every sacred pledge^ 
every honourable feeling, every manly 
object, and every religious obligation, 
are set aside and forgotten when gaming 
takes possession of the human mind. 
It may be said to be an eclipse of the 
soul, that blackens and deforms it to 
the lowest degree of depravity. I 

speak 
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speak so strongly from having seen the 
most fatal effects from it^ and believ- 
ing it has a fascination in its nature, 
that^ if tasted, is difficult to resist. 
Study that part of your map with 
diligent attention. 

'^ To descend to subjects much less 
important^ and yet very necessary to 
constitute the character of a gentle- 
man^ let me recommend to you never 
to make the ladies the subject of 
ridicule. Nothing betrays more ig* 
norance of polished life : every half- 
witted under-bred man feels triumph 
ft ^ the, sound of an old maid, and 
makes his never-ending joke upon the 
ladies. I hope your mother and si3ters' 
value has taught you a respect for the 
whole sex. I have heard men^ whose 
situation in life made their example of 
great importance, set the table in a 
roar with some sarcastic remarks upon 
virtuous women, occasioned by a mis- 
shapen 
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shapen bonnet, or a sentence of false 
grammar. I have been particular upon 
this head^ as I wish to inculcate, that 
if a prince of the blood was to choose 
individual weakness for his sporty a 
wise man would hold him in contempt. 
I have much more to say^ but we will 
defer it to another time; strengthen 
your mind by good resolutions upon 
what you have heard^ and never let me 
have the misery of knowing I have 
advised in vain." Charles felt there 
was just severity enough to make him 
very much afraid of neglecting ^the 
advice, and loved the adviser tooLwell 
to give him pain. 

As they retired to their rooms, 
*^ Dear Charles/' said Fanny, '^ what 
shall I do without you P who will 
walk with me before breakfast, and 
read Milton ? who will trim my shrubs, 
and nail them round the arbour?'' — 
" I will, dear Fanny; I should not 

like 
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like that any body else should do it ; 
I will do it ail in the holidays^ and do 
not let them grow too fast while I am 
away." No dotibt some mtiments of 
anxious reflection upon this snbg^ect 
disturbed the tranquillity of their cus- 
tomary peaceful slumbers. 

The next morning at breakfast, 
Jowler, and Rockwood, and Cerberus^ 
and Don, M'ere vociferated on the lawn 
before they saw their fox-hunting 
friend, with his train of dogi, ap^pear 
at tlie window. " Halloo I wbat^ all 
vkI\ to day ? that's right Not drink- 
ing tea> I hope. Tea is the bane of 
life; all your girls in these days are 
nervous : give them good home- brewed 
beer and a slice of roast beef— What 
do you think made Queen Bess what 
she was ? — ^yhy beef, to be sure. Could 
your modern ladies ride on horseback 
from London to Plymouth to see the 
Armada with Queen Bess?"— *' Did 

she 
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she do it ?'* said Charles. '' Sht ^ns 
strong enough, my dear boy ; and that^ft 
enough for roast beef: she wab none 
of yovLT shilly-shally politicians ; die 
picked out the wisest men in the king** 
dom to govern it : they were all ynst 
in her time ; she made men wise by 
making it every body's interest to be 
so. What a list of great men and 
poets were in her days ! Charles, my 
boy, "Write them all out by the time I 
come again ; and do you hear, you 
Togue, pat roast beef at the top of tlie 
list. Pneumanee's not gone, I hope 
— never let her go, you will degenerate 
if you do — so lovely and so good^ I 
never saw met together ; no selfishnesa 
like other beauties, she is every thing 
that is attentive and kind." — '' Why 
don't you ask her to live with you 
sometimes. Sir ?" said Charles. *' Be- 
cause she knows better than to live 
with me and my pointers and setters^. 

G 5 and 
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andi I know better than to ask her; 
iut I tell you what, young gentleman, 
if I chose to marry a very young and 
liandsome woman, I would not be 
laughed out of it by a parcel of jack- 
a-napesy who would every one wish to 
have her themselves; I don't know 
any thing that would tempt me to do 
it so much^ to shew the puppies I 
despised their raillery, and preferred my 
own comfort to theirs." He wished he 
was going to Eton with Charles; he 
was bred at Eton a hundred years ago 
himself:. *^ but no, I would not go 
unless I could take all my inexperience 
with me; and as that can't be, you 
shall go without me. Remember the 
list, however, and be sure to do justice 
to the beef;" and repeating the injunc- 
tion, he slipt a note into his hand, and 
xalled it a retaining fee for roasting it 
well. 
In the evening there came a note to 

the 
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the Rector in the following style : 
— '* You and I know, my good 
friend y that it is the fashion for great 
ones with many thousands a year to 
think a few hundreds cjuite enough 
for a clergyman to breed up a family, 
and some of them would deprive you 
of that; but I know your value» 
and how much you must sacrifice to 
put your boy to Eton. You know / 
wi/l have my way ; and so I enclose 
you a small note to help Charles on 
his. Don't tell the rogue of itj for I 
hate to be thanked. You have taught 
me how much more blessed it is to 
give than to keep. If you say one 

word about this to me, d me if I 

do not send you just such another. I 
can't bear that such elegant minds as 
yours should be teazed about shillings 
and pence. 

Yours till death> 
*' Reoinalp MaWBEAY." 

The 
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The note was a tfaotisand pound, 
directed^ '* An humble offering to good 
sense and virtue." 

Such an event gave fresh sunshine 

to a fine antnninal day; a universal 

gaiety was every where diffused ; the 

gift was mentioned to Faiany and 

Charles in a way to increase their 

esteem for their friend ; and in the 

evening, when Charles talked of his 

charts economy was very naturally 

introduced. '^ Cicero, if you remem* 

ber, Cbartes,*' said the Rector, **advise» 

Ills son not to hurt his character by a 

sordid iltiberility, nor his fortune by 

vain ostentation of magnificence : the 

first makes a man odious, and deprives 

him of the power of doing good ; the 

other, by shaking him necessitous^ puts 

him under tiie temptation of doing 

evil. You will have so little to manage, 

that I shall only say^ I have too good 

all otninion of the feelings and affec* 

tions 
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tioos of your liaart, to suppose you 
would indulge any whims of yours, to 
contract the moderate comfbrts of your 
mother and sisters." Charles's eyes 
twinkled. '' I know the liberality of 
your present sentiments," the Rector 
added, '* and I trust I shall alyays 
find them the same. Never be guilty 
of any sort of littleness ; I shall furnish 
you with means for all moderate en- 
joyments. A gentleman is known by 
the ease and liberality of his habits and 
nfianners ; it matters not to the world 
(for they would not share it with him) 
if jbe has thousands a year in prospect^ 
or only a moderate competence before 
him. Your charv my dear boy. in- 
creased so much upon me, I feel your 
comfort and happiness so interwoven 
with my own^ that I cannot separate 
them even upon paper ; I must abridge 
my lessons, and leave to your own 
discretion the use of your time, the 

most 
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most important blessing we have to 
enjoy; for on the management of it 
depends our expectations^ and all your 
prospects and respeetability. Here 
you have a blessing in common with 
all your school -fellows ; you may dis- 
tinguish yourself in this as much as 
-you please ; and in a public school, as 
well as in the world at large, you will 
find that correct conduct and respec- 
tability of character will secure to you 
an esteem that wealth alone cannot 
purchase." Charles began to feel him- 
self less in his own opinion than he 
expected — ^so much to do, how was it 
all to be effected ? The Rector went 
on : — " You inherit a character from 
your ancestors that it is your duty^to 
support ; they have for centuries been 
men of honour ; but like all hereditary 
honours, they are no distinctions at all, 
unless the heir succeeds to the virtues 
that acquired them^ as well as to the 

distinctions 
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distinctions they produced : you will 
reap but double disgrace if you prove 
unworthy. There are many, minor 
virtues, which, though not constituting 
the great features of rooraKty, con- 
tribute essentially to the comfort and 
happiness of society. These you will 
see marked in your map as little islands; 
remembering always, that decorum of 
manners contributes to secure rectitude 
of conduct, and that virtue is most 
lovely in the garb of good humour." 

An engagement to the Miss Vola- 
tiles toQk place in the evening ; their 
brothers were come to spend a few 
days^ and they wished to introduce 
them to their friends at the Parsonage. 
The evening was indeed lovely ; such 
a soft stillness^ such mild picturesque 
cloudsj such a concert in the hedges^, 
such a distant tinkling of sheep, such 
an invigorating freshness in the breezCi 
and such youthful ardour in Fanny 

and 
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and Charles to d^scova* and enjoy 
(every beauty around them, that their 
happy mother often reflected with grate^ 
fill joy, that in the whole creation of 
blessings they were to her the dearest 
and the best. 

They reached their cottage just as 
the ladies retired from dinner; the. 
gentlemen *rere siill at their bottle, 
and seemed in no hurry to leave it, 
though their sisters repeatedly sent to 
say their friends were come. '^ La ! 
my dear creatures," said Miss V^ **how 
unlucky we are ! poor aunt is so very 
ill to day> she can't come dow^ stairs; 
I was dying to introduce you to her, 
but she is so poorly."—'^ Br6tl>ers are 
too iiHich for her," said Mary ; *' for 
they do so wrangle about nothing at 
•all, that aunt left the room quite worn 
out with their nonsense. I suppose they 
are struggling about some metaphical 
deduction, or somebody's complexion> 

3 or 
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or some other body's toothpick-eas^. 
Brothers are odd tbmgs» ant thej» 
Fanny? Im sure mine are great 
plagues^ always finding fault with some* 
thing or other. I hoped^ when they 
camOi we should have some amusement; 
but thgr are so spoiled by Town gaieties^ 
that they have ho relish for cbuntrj 
scenes. Mortimer said to-day, there 
was no one thing in the world could 
give him pleasure, fialb^ plays* con* 
certs^ masquerades, all had long siaoe 
palled tipon his taste-^all books were 
dull and uninterestingj aaid fae would 
give a thousand pounds if be was 
sore he should nev^r see another." 
— ** Mortimer, I suppose/' said Fanny* 
^* is a great wag, and tries to see what 
you will believe." — *^Ono, it was very 
true. " Mary confirmed the truth, and 
corroborated it by an assertion, that 
Mortimer had wished the boat io which 
they sailed in the morning would give 

them 
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them a duckings because the scramble 
for life would produce some novelty. 

Much more was said of the same new 
aad surprising kind. It had never 
entered into Fanny's conception that 
any one of the things mentioned could 
produce satiety ; that moments could 
hang heavy where a book of history or 
travels could be found, or where Nature 
could be surveyed in any of her beau- 
ties; much less did she understand how 
a scramble for life between brothers 
and sisters could possibly, either in jest 
or earnest, be contemplated in a plea- 
sureable light. She sat full of thought^ 
when Charles went quietly behind her 
chair I and tapping her gently on the 
shoulder, said in a low voice^ ^^ I am 
sure you are wishing to change me 
for Mortimer." Fanny started ; but 
smiling replied^ ** You see how the very 
idea has frightened me." Fanny wished 
her mamma was come down from the 

sick 
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sick lady, who begged to see her alone ; 
for she was actually afraid to see two 
fine London gentlemen, for whom this 
world and all its delights had no en* 
joyment. She was something relieved 
by recollecting that they lost in hap- 
piness what they gained in refinement ; 
and adjusting herself in her chair^ felt 
confident that she was enough at her 
ease to bear an introduction to any 
such men without the least embarrass* 
ment. This feeling strengthened itself 
every moment^ and she began to wonder 
what she had apprehended^ when the 
door opened^ and in came two tall fine 
gentlemen, with an air of non-chaiance 
quite new in the village. 

*^ You are quite in the wrong," said 
Wilmot ; ^' but you are the most in- 
genious advocate : you darken the 
water round you, like a scuttle-fish> 
to conceal yourself in its obscurity/' 
*' Pardon me,'' said Mortimer; 

•^for 
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'^ for if you will allow tne to hazard 
an opinion which I am far from wish^ 
ing to obtrude (ever feeHng a diffi* 
dence for nij own judgment in compe- 
tition with those whose age and expe- 
rience entitle thcfm to attention) ; but 
may I not venture to aay, that you 
harp 8o perpetually on the same strings 
till the harmony k lost^ and the vi^ 
bration discordant : or if I may be al * 
lowed to change the metaphor (though 
the propriety of mixing metaphors is 
a questionable point), I will take upon 
me to say, that you remind me of a 
turnspit ; atid while you fancy you are 
stepping forward, I have no hesitation 
in saying — (referring always to judg- 
ments vastly superior to my own, 
which I am eonfident is very crude, 
and very inferior to many others)— 
yet upon this occasion^ I can have no 
scruple to affirm, that^ after all paw- 
ing and scraping, your antagonist finds 

you 
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you for ev«r in the same spfitf exactly. 
where (I was going to say) the cook 
put you into the wheel/' 

Where wcFe Fanny and Charles dwr* 
ing this^ alarming liarang^ ? Not ac*' 
customed to see the effects of much 
wine after a hearty meal, still less to 
know the tendency it produces to carry 
the failings of a heait and manners to 
excess, Fanny's fancied ease entirely 
forsook her: alarmed at what ^e 
heard, her cheeks glowed with the 
deepest crimson^ Charles sat playing 
with his glove^ and lookijig at the 
sewing, as if he was studying how toi 
make a pair for himself. 

" I beg your pardoij," said Morti- 
mer to Fanny ; '^ I really did not see 
you ; ^' I am sure I should tl>inktoo 
highly of youT judgment (for which, 
fio doubt, I shall soon entertaiu a 
high respect), and too humbly of my- 
self (with my coqscious di0idence of 

my 
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my own imperfections), to have given 
opinions before you so freely, without 
your entire permission and concur- 
rence. I am afraid you think me 
very rude ?"— •' No indeed, Sir," said 
Fanny ; ** I do not. " — '* How can you 
avoid it, when it must appear to pene- 
tration such as, I presume, yours must 
be, and I am confident you will not 
think me too presumptuous in assert- 
ing, such as I believe it is, that you 
must have seen I thought only my 
sisters were in the room ?" — *^ No, 
Sir," Fanny simplysaid. '* Well then,'* 
he continued, ^^ if you did not think 
of thatj may I presume to ask (with 
the humblest opinion of my own in- 
terference, and with no presumption 
founded on the rights of my cause, 
or dependence upon the strength of 
my own judgment, compared with the 
solidity which I can have no doubt I 
should unquestionably find in yours), 

pray 
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pray what did you think ?*'—■'' I 
thought, Sir/' said Fanny, with a 
briskness unlike herself, as if she 
wished to put an end to his tiresome 
harangue ; '* I thought, if I had two 
brothers come from London, I should 
be very glad to see them." — *^ In- 
deed you would not," said Miss V. 
unless they were kinder than Morti- 
mer and Wilmot; they teaze us to 
death- Every thing we say is foolish, 
and every thing we do is wrong. What 
tiresome husbands they will make!" 
—'' Husbands!" exclaimed Wilmot ; 
^' who can marry in these days?— • 
people can only marry for money, and 
those who do, wisely provide for a 
divorce ; for it is sure to follow. The 
ladies must consent to live single : for 
men cannot afford in these days to 
marry for love ; it is not to be done ; 
it is quite out of- every fashionable ar- 
rangement We have done with pas- 

J toral 
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toral scenes ; no more Corydons pip- 
ing under a tree, or vowing eternal 
constancy ; no more Celias taking 
time to prove the affection of a lover : 
We are a commerx^ial nation; we trade 
for our wives as we do fw our sugars 
— sweet commodities ! pleasant to the 
taste, but likely t^ produce occasional 
acidity in the constitutjon."—*^ Very 
witty/' said Miss V. as Wiimot stnut- 
tcd about the room, laughing, • with 
his hands in his coat-pocket, pulling 
them as fonvard as they would go-j 
^ very witty, Wiimot ; but as I be- 
lieve all these remarks are quit4s new to 
Fanny^ f am not 5are tl)e wit 4nay not 
be quite thrown aw^y ; and upon iwc, 
for a different reason, because they a^ne 
so very old, I am tir^ of bearing 
them.** The gentlemen, united now in 
one common cause, forgot the subject 
of the debate when thty entered, ax^ Jbe* 
gan a dissertation upon the adyantagra 

women 
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women in general had over men, tke 
little temptations they had to do 
wrong, the bad system of their present ' 
education, and the very little chance 
there was of good wives being pro- ' 
duced from it. '^ Yes/' said Mortimer 
exultingly, *' though I am very sorry to * 
give an opinion so grating to young 
ladies, who have evidently other views ; ' 
and allow me to say^ if you will allow 
the presumption in a person, not per« ' 
haps so well qualified to judge upon 
this -subject as more accurate observers 
might be, yet (as far as my humble 
opinion may be allowed to*go) you will be ' 
seen some time hence two fine starched 
old maids jogging to church side by 
side of a Sunday, praying that those 
marriages said to be made in heaven 
may soon come down/'—— ^* Now, ' 
Fanny," said Miss V. " did I not tell' * 
you how it would be ?"-^*^ Indeed you 
did," said Fanny ; '' and I thpught it 
VOL. I. H could 
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cpu14 n^ b€ trucu''-r-'* Snaartjy said," 
otn^rv^d WHmot ;. ^' tfeea you do not 
mjQap to lead apea, I suppoflej Miss 
Faqoy ?'' Fanny, whos^ i:e^pect for 
thesp geatkmisnp was almost lowered 
to. coQt€ippt> saidi *' I do not know 
^h^t ib«t i|fveianj9» Sir ; but I mean, in 
wbatewrc situation I may bein^ to make 
tvfiry body abovijt me as bappy as they 
mil let me m^^ke them/'-r>'' But sup- 
pose they will not let you." — *' Why 
tl^pOt I dare s^, I should lose the 
sqcliuEition and spsdvemyself th^mortir 
iics^tion pf adisappointmcnt.''-T-*' Then 
pechapA yo^ do not intend to marry/' 
— rf* Iafd.ecd^ SiJf, the subject is quite 
uc^w to me ; my papa and m^mma have 
n^ver talked of it before me> and I 
h^ve Qffver heard it discussed any 
where ?lse." As there was. a general 
sil^np^ she fancied they still expeteted 
hojn to, say something more^ and she 
ioD<>C$njbly added^ ^[ I suppose I a^i 

not 
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not old etaongh/'^^' Notdd endugli^*^ 
exctaimod Wiinloti ^' why^ in Londofi 
jx)uiig tadiei i6d. ttteir mammat taHc 
of little rise* Ladies oome out to look 
fdr a husband ; they dressj and dance^ 
and widtzTj and thisdc^ and talk £ot 
Huafaands; as if they were bornr and 
bred: for nothing ehe. 

A ti6Mr idea nonif) struck Fadny. She 
saw pliiinly what coming out meant) 
and immedtoely resolved that she 
iro«ild never dome out for such a pur- 
pose : Nos not even if ai journey to 
liiondbn ytM a part of the ceremony, 
and alVays performed with it. Whilst 
she m$ lining this iu her midd^ and 
nfiuch silly chat was passing aMund her^ 
two^ fine latied foiotm^ brought m the 
te&: a subj^t of gre«tex4iItadon for 
the tu^ btothersi that it wasi readj 
made; for Mary^ who was t^ja^maker- 
ge^iera^j had tiever made a good cup in' 
h)Cr 1^ J and mueii wit Wais^ displayed 

hS upon 
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Qpon tbe subject^ that Fanny took not 
the least part in, and Mortimer, with a 
patroiusing air, drew his chair near to 
hers, sajjng> ''€k>. Miss Fanny, if you 
irill allow me to make the remark 
(which I should be very sorry to do> if 
I was . not oonfidentj from the good 
sense your conversation so evidently, 
evinces, thkt you will readily forg^vcj 
from a judgment so inferior to your 
own, and from talents /and observa* 
tion infinitely below what you appear 
to. possess), that you are not yet <;ome 
out. Fanny, delighted that this bar 
rangue closed in something that sjie 
oould understand^ took this fortunate 
opportunity to express what she now 
longed to avow, that she nwer would, 
come out. It ^as impossible to svpr 
press A laugh; andFannyj finding she 
had made some mistake^ added smiling^ 
'* Never for any of the purposes just 
310W mentioned. I am so fond of my 
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borne, and all that belongs to it/^ shir 
added^ blushing at her own course, 
'^ that if coming out is to alter any 
part of that system or my opinions of 
if, I will never wish to see London, or 
any thing that belongs tb it.** — '* I 
should like to have the honour of 
sliewing you the lions/* said Wilmot, 
something awed by the simplicity and 
goodness of her heart, and willing to 
make amends for the loud laugh that 
heightened the colour of her natural 
bloom. She recollected herself, and> 
with her customary mildness, said, ^^ i 
should be too ignorant to give pleasure 
to any body that would escort me ; I 
shall depend upon your arm, Charles^ 
(to her brother), " when I riiay have 
altered my opinion of London." — '* I 
hope so, dear Fanny,'' said Charles* 
half ashamed of his own expression of 
fondness before gentlemen who were 
$0 muchi more in the world of fk- 
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;^ion, and seemed quite out of such 
I)abit^. When they were leaving the 
foam, Mortimer came up : '* He hoped 
l)e sbould not gi ve offeuce ; for nothing 
was farther from his intentions (nor 
did it become him to dictate about 
tho^ things^ but he thought no care 
could be too much to prevent mischtefsj 
where so miich the comfort of indivi'^ 
duab and whole families were comG«rn-» 
ed> so deeply conjaeined as in tltetpreseot 
case ; and he was sure it was not cpn» 
fined to htts weak judgoient, but those 
fi)r whose opinions be ever had> and 
ever must, entertain the highest de* 
ference^ would see it in the same light ; 
and if he was wrongs be shpuld be very^ 
haippy to be set right); but it appeared 
to him, that it xeally would be highly 
proper tliat the young ladies should put 
on additional cloaks, as the evening, 
tliough it promised now so fair, might 
soon alter its appearance ; and in his 
/ weak 
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weak jiidgment (which as ever ready 
to submit to^ those for whom he Wais 
6ver pleased toiexpress, as became bitn, 
a dtie deference and respect), h^ con* 
ceived the clouds appeared as if tfaey 
wished lo collect, and mighty in the 
present depraved state of human aftairs, 
suddenly buYst into showers upon per-* 
sons so unprotected, unanointed^ nn* 
annealedi and cruelly wet them much 
more than would be agreable, useful, or 
ornamental." 

Charles said^ as soon as they had left 
the hbuse^ that the brother, who seemed 
to live in a parenthesis, was the most 
intollerable proser he had ever seen ; 
and was sorry his friends did not tell 
him that in his case the half would be 
much better than the whole. As they 
detailed (o their mamma all the chat 
of the evening they could remember, 
she pointed out the innumerable ad- 
vantages and pleasures they would 

receive 
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receive throughout their lives, from 
having their enjoyments dealt out 
sparingly : for those "v^ho possessed 
great wealth seized every pleasure^ and 
pursued it till the relish was lost ; 
while their humbler friends long en- 
joyed their taste without satiety. ^* So 
Providence/' she added^ " kindly dis- 
tributes its innumerable blessingf more 
impartially than we are generally aware 
of. Charles could not conceive what 
could make brothers and sisters hate 
each other so much. ''My dear 
Charles," said his mother, '* that sort 
of appearance which you call snarling 
is no proof of hatred ; it is an ill-bred 
vulgar habit that some gentlemen in- 
dulge themselves in, from a mistaken 
idea that they amuse their hearers ; and 
they care not at whose expense, for^ 
getting the strong prejudice every 
feeling mind must form against tha 
heart that is gratified at such a price 

* I have 
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I have sometimes met with people vho» 
endeavour to entertain you with the 
^tilings and imperfections of their 
whole femily. Those who must talk 
at all events grow careless of: whom^ 
and what they are t|lking : if you wilt 
but listen, it is all they require ; and 
knowing most of ther nearest con-^ 
Beetions, they naturally talk most 
about them. .Some families keep a> 
sort of sharp-shooting at each other^ 
as if they were the bitterest enemies^ 
and keep every, body present uneasy^ 
while they are really the very besir 
of friends; and as soon as the scene 
doses, love each other with, a due pro**^ 
portion of affect ion «^" 

'^ How they laughed and* talked of 
ladies !^' said Charles ;^^ how muoh £ 
am obliged to.pa|>a for telling me how 
wrong and^ viftlgfiii^ it is ! I felt .the 
truth of his rciniarks, and I had^ gre^t 
mind to ask if they would see tho 

H, 5. char4^ 



doLft, to know how they ou^it to 
think upon such a auhjeot; but they 
irare so tall and ao w^U drtst^dj that I 
fancied Louis the Fourteenth wa^ just 
such another man, and as 6ne a gen* 
tlcman. I wish they bad not been m 
cross and severe to their sisters^ Papa 
has told me that retirement is uo£iv<Mir<r 
able to conversation, and intellect was 
liable to degenerate for want of ex** 
ercise ; but surely London gentlemen 
can have no auch excuse/' 

The evening was a most delightfui 
moonlight^ and cast such fine shadowf 
from the trees as they passed, and 
shone so resplendent on the sea when 
they came near it, that they were 
tempted to take a walk upon the 
beach, where they ai^dently wished for 
Pneumanee's return, to tell her all they 
had seen and heard since her departure^ 
Some time passed on without any event 
at the Parsonage worth transcribing^ 

till 



till one morning at bi^akfastPnfeanistiee 
teturned. All most joyfully tvelcotned' 
her, kissed her habds, hfer lipS; trild 
her of all the events that happfcned in 
her absence^ of Mr. Mowbrisiy's note^; 
of Miss Volatiles' brothers, of CUarlfes^ft 
going to school, and every little oc- 
currence that had severally intfercfstfed 
them. She heard one, caressed atiother, 
took a third upon her lap, and eritered 
with the most endearing kindness into 
all their little alfairs. A carpet baid beeii 
laid in the arbour on piai^p'ose for her; 
iinew kind of basket worked with rib- 
bon, for her to pick shells oh the beach ; 
and Charles had turned a very pretty 
necklace, which was immediately put 
on by himself, and all was gaiety and 
jtfy throughout the day. In the e ven- 
ing when the little one* were gone to 
b6d, Fanny requested Pneumanee to 
wW them some of her visits during heir^ 
absence. ''By all meins^** she said. 

''My 
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'^ Mj first was to the young lady's 
mother^ who you remember went to 
Scotland to marry a man against the 
knowledge of her parents/' — " Oye%f^ 
said Fanny ; ' ' I well remember how 
sorry I was for her and her poor dear 
papa and mamma !" — ^' You will be 
more sorry now, my dear Fanny, be* 
cause she herself must be so. She 
begged, on her return from Scotland, 
to be allowed to bring her husband to 
her happy home ; but was desired by 
her parents to leave them scxme time to 
recover the shock they had receivedj 
in finding tlieir darling child sought 
other protection than theirs; adding 
they were at present too unhappy, 
their sorrows too recent, it would 
damp her bridal hours to witness it. 
They solemnly forgave her for such a 
breach of duty, and only reproached 
themselves for not acting up to , the 
afifection they felt, or she could never 

so 
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sa have left them; The gentlemaii^ it 
seems, was disconcerted at this : as his 
friends were in Ireland^ apd he could 
not leave his regiment to take her to 
them, she went to barracks with him ; 
and after many supplicating entreaties^ 
at the end of a year^ she was received 
at home, and I was requested to be of 
the party. I would not witness the 
£rst interview ; I went the day after ; 
her mother welcomed me with tearsj 
which she quickly wiped away, and 
led me to the nursery, where her 
daughter sat with her sleeping infant 
on her lap. ^ See,' said she, ^ what a 
sweet little grand-daughter I have! 
bless her J Pneumanee/ she continued ; 
^ for your blessiug will secure her from 
mischief/ The young and interesting 
mother sighed deeply, and held out her 
hand, but could not speak. ^ I do 
bless her/ 1 said, f with all my heart; 



may she prove a lasting source of eoin* 
fort to you both r 

*'<I dare not ho{ie she will be a 
comfort to me/ said the motbeF> kiss- 
ing her infant's hand; I have not 
deserved it. Bid her avoid hrt* mother's 
fatal example ; she cannot have a path 
in life ^o smooth, so rosy as mine^ and 
I have filled it withbriars and thorns. 

* Be comforted, ' said hei- moxber, ' your 
father and I will maike it the object of 
our future lives to make j!6tt happy.'—* 

* You have always done so,' shfe re- 
plied; 'and I have done all in my 
power to ntake you miseraMe.'-^*Say 
no more, my dear child ; my heart 
bleeds for your feelings; promise mc 
that you will forget all that is past/— 
^ I would, n!iy dear madam ; but this 
dear ifinocent will remind me* cvetf 
hour of what yo«i fdt for mej ami 
what yott have received as your re^ 

3 ward. 



ward. Oh^ could slie but know my 
agonies! she would then avoid my 
cruel conduct/ 

" When I recollected, added Pncu- 
manee, ** the short space since I had 
seen her^ the y<>ung and blooming 
darling of the f(»idest, most indulgent 
parents, and now the mourning dejected 
mother of an infant whose verysmilet 
would- add reproaches to her hearty I 
could scarcely bear tlie scene. • • • « We 
were summoned to dinner, and I hoped 
that her husband's affectionate tender^ 
ness would soon wear off the dejection 
she appeared to feel. 

''He was not returned from his 
walk; he had gone out immediatdy 
after breakfast^ and Id^t no word where 
he was going. ' It was my faulty I 
believe, my dear, (to his daughter) ^ I 
ought to have told him our dinner 
hour^ and that we are very exact to it/ 
«— ' I told the gentleman, Sir/ said the 
butlen i He did not hear it^' my 

friend 
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friend said. * Yes, Sir, he did ; for 
be said. Very well/ — * Take aut the 
dinner again^ and keep it as warm a» 
you can till the gentleman comes/ 
The daughter said not a word> but 
looked through the avenue from which 
she expected to see him. How dif-^ 
ferent, my dear Fanny," said Pnea* 
manee, "^^ from the behaviour of a 
happy woman who had married the 
husband of her parent's choice as well 
as her own ! Wkh what confidence 
would such an one plead for the ab- 
sentee, or join in some plan to mortify 
the delinquent ; secure of his partiality 
for any plot tliat might be imagined 
against him. But hei^ all was silence 
and mortification> and time for * dis'- 
tressing reflections. * After waiting 
nearly an hour^ the dinner was again 
ordered^ and new remarks upon the 
absence, lest some accident should 
have happened. Where was the lively 
interest that a young and happy mother 

would. 
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would have felt for the father of her 
child, if but the shadow of a hair* 
breadth's danger hadjbeen suggested to 
her ? It was not here : a sort of wild 
half-drawn sigh escaped her ; it would 
have said, Mine is the heart that would 
have been alive to that alarm, if^ — if-^ 
the object was deserving. 

'' When the comfortless meal was 
nearly over, in came a die -dapper cox<» 
combj taking off his gloves and hat, 
and throwing them upon a chair^ with 
a fear that he was late. * No, faith !' 
he added^ taking out his watch ; ' not 
so late as I expected. I was three 
milc^ from here half an hour ago~it 
is confoundedly hot, ' wiping his face ; 
' you will never guess where I have 
been : why, I'll tell you bye and bye. 
Pray, dear, (to his 'wife), give me 
something that is hottest-—how does 
poppet do? does your dad think hev 
like me? — ^Oh, this is stone cold!— < 

Some 
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Some of that veal, if that is not cold 
too.' — • Orde in the chicken^/ said 
the lady. ' Aye do, Granny, ' said he? 
' they may be better/ When they 
came, he said they were roasted to a 
cinder. ' It is your own fault/ said 
his wife; * the dinner has been ready 
nearly two hours.'—* There you ate out 
for once/ he replied ; * it was your 
faulty for I have been Ibokitig dve)* 
your estate.'—* My estate V said she; 
with an air of dejection. * Yes, yottrs> 
toy dear; and what*g yows ia inki6> 
you know.*—* I know of no estate.'—* 
* Oh, you don't| ^do you ?* said he ; and 
twisting his person in Us chair, with 
an air of importance, added, ^ I never 
saw finer acres in my life. I met the 
bailiff, and asked if be would shew me 
about it ; he was civile and told me 
every thing, thinking, I suppose (a 
cunning dog), I might be his master 
soon/ His wife could bear it no 

longer : 
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Irager: painful reflections tortured 
her heart :r— an estate so soon to be 
his> at the death of so dear a father ! a 
death her conduct would probably 
hasten: and the unfeeling man to 
whom she had trusted the comfort and 
happiness of her life) had found the 
surest way of destroying it. She had 
promised herself that her- unremitting, 
endeavours MPould restore her mucb* 
l0v«d parents' tranquillity ; and to see 
tiiem so wounded through her meant 
was bitterness indeed. She wiped away 
a falling tear. ^ Did the bailiff tell 
you, Sir/ said hear father^ in a tone of 
voice softened hy his fear of giving hia 
daughter pain, ^ that the estate he 
seems ta know so welU is settled upon 
male heirs; and in default of mine^ 
goes to a nephew who well deserves the 
inheritance/^ — 'Gad so !' says he ; ^ be 
never mentioned a word of that : you 
never told me a word of that, pet,' 

looking 
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looking at his wife. * I never knew 
It/ she said ; ' and if I had, I should 
probably never have mentioned it : 1 
roeant to be married £br my own sake/ 
r— * True/ said he ; * but a good estate 
is a good part of the marriage-cere- 
mony^ for all that* I should like to 
see the writings when you are at 
leisure/ he added; * there may be 
some flaw ; and egad! I like to take 
every thing the law will give me/ 
right or wrong ~- that's fitir; don't 
yon think soj lAa'am V turning to me. 
I delayed answeringi ia the hope he 
would answer himself; but he repeated, 
in a louder key^ as if I was deaf> ^ Don't 
you think so, ma'am ?'— ' No indeed, 
Sir ; I do not think so : the law of 
honour would be stronger with me 
than any other law : it is of a sensible 
and delicate nature^ and would scorn, 
to enjoy any property which it was the 
declared or implied intention of the 
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t>wner togive to any body else/ He 
i¥as silent, and I added^ ' I have always 
lamented when I have heard families de* 
prived of estates and property long pos- 
sessed, because lawyers have been care- 
less or ignorant of their duty.' — ' Wellj 
I am quite of another way of think- 
ing,/ he said ; * I shall like to see the 
writings :' and then leaning his elbows 
upon the table, and resting his thrown- 
up chin upon his hands, be remained 
silent with an occasional supercilious 
shake of the head^ as if he. was valuing 
his own conceits^ and despising every 
body about him." — '* How was it 
possible," said Faany, '^ for such a 
young lady, so beloved, to many such 
a man ?" — '^ It is the most unaccount- 
able thing in the world," said Pneu- 
manee, ^* I am so afraid^" continued 
Fanny, '* that I may be miserable 
enough to get such an insensible^ 
wrong-headed husband ! what can one 

do 
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do to escape it?'*— ^'^ Wfiy, my dear 
girl, always suspect your own judg- 
ment ; when you first perceive a gen* 
tleman's partiality, you probably see 
him as he is ; then fbrm your judg- 
ment and abide by it. If you wait till 
you become pleased with his attentions, 
your judgment is not worth a pin ; it 
is all gone^ and your best friends will 
scarcely have influence enough to bring 
it back again. Never marry with an 
idea that things you do not like may 
mend ; depend upon it, that what you 
do not quite approve before you are 
married^ you will still less approve 
afterwards. 

'' I will spare you any more of this 
unhappy family at present; only as- 
suring you that the mother was as'aflfec- 
tionate as yours^ and the daughter as 
happy and grateful as yourselfv" — 
'• Oh,*^ exclaimed Fianny, '^ it i» like- 
Eve fillen from Faradise !'* Charles, 

who 
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who had sat very quiet in a great 
chair at the end of the sofa where they 
were sittings started up> and declared 
he had never heard of such an unfeel* 
ing monster in his life : why^ he was 
ten times worse than the new-married 
lady : she only tormented her husband, 
but this fellow plagues a whole family 
at once. I hope there is no flaw in 
the writings?" — '^ Oh no, Charles; 
certainly not, *' said Pneumanee. '' Is 
he tall or short ?" — ** Oh^ a miserable, 
ill-looking> vulgar man." — *^ How 

could she marry him?" ** Aye^ 

Charles ; every body asks that ques- 
tion, and nobody can answer it. When 
yeu marry, let both the person and 
character of your wife answer such 
inquieies.for you." — ''I will ask your 
opinion, Pneumanee, and take it too.** 
— ^^' You sliair have it candidly ; but 
then you will follow your awn^ for 
people always do upon those occa^ 

sions.'*— 
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aioM."— '^ I shall have profited very 
little from your society if I do. Well, ** 
he added^ ^^ I shall go to bed; I wish 
I may dream that I meet that man, 
and am strong enough to ligk him." — 
'* Suppose you take up your horse 
whip," said Fanny, '* I should rejoice 
to hear you use it." The Rector, smil- 
ing, bid his visionary children haste 
to bed. 

The next day they were to spend at a 
simple cottage, about four miles distant, 
upon an enchanting little spot, where 
an old servant, who had married from 
the nursery, and had bred up the elder 
children, had now a family of her own. 
The family at the Farsonage spent one 
day in every year with Nanny; the 
anniversary was come, and «prepara- 
tions of many little presents made for 
the purpose. The morning was very 
line ; and as Nanny was famous for the 
excellence of her breakfast-cakei^ it 

was 
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was a regular requeait tbat they would 
be in time .to eat them hot from the 
oyen« The Rector, his wife, and four, 
(Idjest children, and Pneumanee, cheer* 
fully took the walk to gratify their 
eld and faithful servant. Upon the 
summit of a cliff, quite embosomed iti 
trees^ rose the simple cottage: the 
population consisted of the aged father^ 
the husband, hiswife^ and three infant 
boys, all looking so rosy and cheerfuU 
that Health herself^ in all her bloom 
and vigour^ seemed to reside among 
them. Between the trees you saw the 
ocean spread its bold surface to the 
clouds; a few fishing boats only in* 
terrupting the view of the immeasur* 
able expanse. A little field of grassjp 
where their cow was grazing, and a 
garden, .crowding together flowers and 
fruits in tolerable abundance^ com* 
pQsed their riches^ and appeared to 
supply all theit wants. The inside of 
.. VOL. I. I the 
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cottage vas neat and cheerftil: ail 
trere so hap|^, Nanny^s breakfast »o 
good, and eo inu<!h gaiety in ewtry 
countenance^ that it was impossible not 
to be pieasecU The little presents made 
the boys so gay, that Nanny could n^^ 
believe they were uot troublesome. 
Many were the stories she told of what 
Miss Fanny had said, and Masiter 
Charles haddone, in their infancy : Crod 
bless tl>em both 1 how much they were 
grown ! 

As Nanny's husband w*as a fisher* 
man, the dinner was chiefly composed 
of the produce of his labour; and 
while it was dressing, Nanny requested 
they would walk to a poor gentlewo- 
man's house that was very near; she 
bad seen a great deal of life, and was 
exceedingly pious and good. When 
the dinner was ready, she would oend 
one of the children to tell them of it; 
for she knew the ladies would not like 
it the better for seeing it* dressed. 

Never 
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Never did a walk produce more pkt«- 
$ure. A ladf «at reddiog by the fire> 
and under l^clqs of .6iu>w^ presented a. 
face of exquisite compoHire* Never 
was Been a more besiign or intelligent 
countenance: &he was the last remainr 
log child of a sumerous family. '* Pro. 
videottej" she said j ^^had been pleased 
to rescue them from the agony of sur- 
viving all they bad dearly loved." 
Never was there a move graceful mai^- 
nen Tinsei with the cruel addition 
of extreme didtress, and very small 
naeasis to Mpply tfase neces&aries of life ; 
altogetfiCT, had aot robbed her of the 
early hidbits and impressions of her 
youth. A natural easy flow of lan- 
gaage^ a subdued kind of cheerfulness^ 
and a high sense of the protection and 
goodness of Providence, made her con- 
^eraatioffi the most engaging thing 
tinit can be imagined. It was impos- 
flihle not to ropect her^ in spite of 
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the "plainness of her dress, and the 
scarcity of comforts about her. She 
4iad a servant who had lived with her 
in happier days^ and, now almost too 
old to work, had as few wants and 
wishes as herself, and was quite as fit 
to enjoy the sort of life she was com^ 
pelled to lead. Tlie good creature, she 
said, delighted to recal to her recol- 
lection former times^ and reminded 
her but too often of what gave her 
pain ; but she knew her motives were 
good, she never checked her^ and as 
she considered silence as a licence to go 
on^ her stories seldom finished till they 
produced a flood of tears. She was a 
sad historian, she added^ but the best- 
hearted creature in the world; she 
was grieved that her last years should 
" be so limited in comforts. We col- 
lected that she was herself an oflficer- s 
^ i;?idow^ liad been a great traveller with 

ber husband, had lost a darling child 
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in Germany, the scene of many of 
the old wonoan's remarks; that her 
husband had long lingered after being 
wounded in battle ; that some flaw in 
his grand-father's will had opened a 
torrent of law upon her at his death ; 
that delays and vexation ended at last 
in losing his whole property ;. he had 
no right even to make a jointure, 
w;hich was given up; and she sooa 
after lost her last and dearest little 
girL She had only the comfort left 
(which indeed was balm to all her suf- 
ferings, and for which she could never 
be sufficiently graJteful)> that her hus- 
band left her in perfect ignorance of 
the poverty that awaited hen Every 
eye but hers was filled with tears: 
these scenes of miseiy and sorrow had 
^op long dwelt upon her mind to 
raise a new sensatioUj^ and the sources 
©f her tears . had already been ex- 
]?aus.ted. When : Nanny's messenger 

announced! 
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fttmonDced the dinner, the dear woman 
was earnestly pressed to be of the party^ 
but she declined it. They thought 
and talked of nothing else : as they 
walked home, the Rector deternuned 
to apply to some of those people (and 
they were to be found, be said) iprho 
would manage to make auch a woman 
happy, as far as money could do it, 
without wounding het feelings. He 
Reckoned up at least; a dozen ; but so 
many objections arose, some had very 
large families, others had already don« 
so much, others so little inclined to 
hear taks of sorrow, and might s^, 
The present object was too well satis* 
fied to require their assistance ; that 
it was soon found there were not 
above three of the number, to whom 
he could apply with any reasonable 
hopes of ^success. 

** Spare yourself, my dear Sir,* said 
Pneumanee," any farther anxiety ; I 

have 



have forborne to suggest to you 
the privileges with which I am un- 
vested : for I wished you and yours 
to value n^ f or my. own sake. I bavr 
^^fciend, who^ blessed with all the high 
d^istinctions of birth, ran k^ and beauty; 
whose virtues are pre-eminent as her 
rank;, whose smiles are ever ready to 
approve and cheer the unhappy and 
distressed; whose attachn^ent to her 
£imily has bad the most severe and 
heart-rending trial, and has been the 
proud theme of all who know bow to 
appreciate her worth : to such a Prin« 
cess I am an almoner. I shall have 
the honour of suggesting such a quar« 
terly sum as you will recommend ; it 
will be immediately remitted ; and 
from such a source the most delicate 
feelings can never take the alarm.' 
The children had walked on before, Or 
Pneumanee would have been more re- 
served; with the friends she was witbj 

she 
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she knew her communication was safe : 
but if her influence was once known, 
her life would be a system of refus- 
ing those who feel they have a right to 
apply for places^ and pensions, and 
money, merely because they wish for 
(perhaps) all three. 

' It something dazzled the good Rec- 
tor and his wife, and it must be owned 
that in the retirement of their own 
chamber, the probability of Pncuma* 
nee'sgettingan additional living, some 
day, to add to the Parsonage^ or a 
provision for Charles, or might not a 
pair of lawn-sleeves he in. her contem- 
plation ? for, no doubt, at court such 
thibgs were very easy to be had ; and 
the Rector's wife had known bishops 
not half so fit for their mitres as her 
husband. 

Pneuraanee left them the next morn* 
ing, fit agent for Charity herself. So 
active^ so warm and zealous an advo« 

cate 



eate ! who dpes not with joy folloiw 
her in a visit of such interest ^nd im*. 
pprtance? who cannot fanpy the kind 
reception she met with from youth 
and beauty equal to her own.? whQ> 
does not see the sparkling. eye of joy> 
on the one part, from the consciouf 
power of doing, good,^, to relieve 
such a widow's heart, aheart so deeply, 
.wounded. Oh^ that she could but 
pour a balm, that could minister^ com^ 
fort to her mind's disease^ and. jduck 
from her memory/ hen rooted sorrtmi! 
But she would amply supply her wants, 
relieve her from her anxiety for her. 
old servant/ and herself of the painful 
necessity of attending to ^rifles: and 
who does not see Pneumanee's heart 
heat high with gratitude, when, she 
beard the prompt interest taken<in her 
request. /* $end her, my. dear Pneur 
manee/' said the Princess, '^ with the - 
&um ypii think so equivalent to. her 

1 5 wants^s. 
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vantd^ a box of books ; I will order 
another of apparel suited to my sense 
of her merit rather than to her eir« 
cumstatices : and I will have a com* 
plete suit for the poor old servant^ and 
I lament I shall not be present to see 
her wear it. As it may be some way 
objectionable to the widow's feelings 
to receive such presents, tell her that 
merit like hers secures her the friend^ 
ship of a Princess who is pleased with 
an opportunity of supplying her wants.** 
^neumanee seized a hand so fair> 
kissed it warmly, and expressed her 
happiness in being known to so much 
exceUcnce. '^ Rather, Pneumanee/* 
she replied, *' let me rejoice in having 
your more than human aid to protect 
me from the eye of malice, the malign 
nity of siandaU and the crael voice 
of envy ; to which^ on the pinnade 
I stand, I am naturally exposed : to 
your friendship and protection I owe 

this 
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this securttf, more dear to me than 
all my earthly proud pre-«mincnce.'* 
Pneumanee assured her favourite^ that 
it was her own irferit and virtues that 
protected her ; for though her influ-* 
ence was unbounded to those who, 
with a pure niind and exalted merit, 
MH^ht her assistance; to the unde** 
serving and incorrect she ^oald neve? 
-waste amoroeat* *' Conduct likeyburs^'' 
Pneumanee continued* ^' disarms envy^ 
hatred, and malice : if they all opened 
in a battery against you, trath would 
make its way ; the world cannot assail 
with any dunce of success such a 
^character as yours; tiie harmless ar«* 
rows would fall to the ground^ and 
you would sfaad secure amidst a fell* 
«§• world/* 

Much delightful intercourse pasiM 
between friends so lovdy and beloved^ 
):iU Pneumaoeey who knew the jealoa^ 
-sm atid anxieties attached to the idea 

of 
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of a favourite^ the whispetings alid 
insinuations that bring every thing 
and every character that may be cdn* 
sidered as rising into favour, into dis? 
repute; the constant bickerings about 
$fliile8^ and nods, and winks, and nor 
things, that attend the suburbs of a 
courts took her leave ; and only upon 
such occasions as now to the Rector 
^nd his wife in confidence^ ever re- 
vealed the subject of their frequent 
meetings. The Parsonage was cheered 
by Pneumanee's return and this ac- 
conut of her success. 
. The subject now wasj how all this 
^should be conveyed to the widow, 
without giving pain to those feelings 
•too proud to ask relief^ and who that 
saw and heard her converse, coul4 
idare to offer it? It was settled that a 
>veek should elapse^ till the boxes 
ahould arrive and prepare the way; 
dir^ted iaside^ as they were, to n^r 
j > 3 fcring 
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ftring virtue. It would be indelicate 
to witness her first surprise. 
. The week soon slipped away, when 
4l)e younger children were left at home ; 
the Rector, his wire> Pneumanee^ and 
•Fanny^ walked to Nanny's cot, and 
expected to hear something of the 
widow's present Boxes had been seen 
going into the house, but not a word 
had transpired ; they went on to the 
.cottage, and soon were told of th^ 
unbounded wealth ^ they contained. 
Such linen I such clothes ! such books ! 
and a bundle of all new things directed 
for an old and faithful servant ! *' Dear 
me/' said the old woman, *' they must 
be for us ; our very names, were upon 
them alU there could be no doubt 
they were for us ; but Mistriss cried, 
and nailed.them all up again. I tried 
some of the things for mcj and they 
fit 80 well ! but I was not to take one 
bit^ though I wanted every tbipg^ aa 

you 
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yott may see^ ladies/' pattmg by her 
patch- worked api*on. ** They are all for 
you/' Pneumanee said, — ** Are they 
indeed^ madam ?" — '* God bless Mis* 
triss, ril call her ; she is only walking 
by the sea ; she walks there every day i 
"we landed at that point when we came 
from Germany, and the captain never 
walked so far afterwards; and e\'ery 
day when Mistriss comes back, I says, 
Ab^ good lack^ you have been think^ 
ing of Master, when he landed thev^ 
looking so pale ; and your dear little 
girl, who was so giddy. — Good wo^ 
man^ Mistriss says, I am in no danger 
of forgetting the one or the other/'— 
*' Surely/' said the Rector, '* you had 
better not put her in mind of these 
things/'—'* Lord bless you. Sir! why 
she likes it ; it is meat and dri^k to 
her; I always contrives to make her 
cry before we go to bed ; they says 
that. crying does people as ssuch good 

as 
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ds their victuals/ aod, >ure enough, it 
does ; for my Mistriss has sometimes 
fiQthing else but tears to live on^^but 
I'll go and gladden her heart — but 
she's desperate proud. Some years 
ago she had a hundred-pound note, 
and though all she had in the world 
would not sell for half the sum, she 
sent it back ; trot much liking where 
it came from, I believe. — How I did 
fret when 1 saw it put into a letter, 
and sealed to go to the post ; God fbr«* 
give me 1 but I had a wicked thought 
in my head to take out the note^ and 
send the letter on without it, knowing 
whoever sent it could well spare it, 
ind nobody wanted it so much as we 
did." It was not easy to prevent smil- 
ing at such convenient morality ; and 
to avoid farther histories of tempta** 
tions and resistance, they took her 
directions fot the shortest way to the 
beach; glad of the opportunity to 

save 
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save the interesting widow some of her 
old domestic's heart*rending remarks u 
they found her near the spot where the 
servant said, they* had landed from 
Germany. 

It was impossible not to reverence^ 
a person contemplating, through sot 
many past years^ such aa interestiiig 
source of her sorravvs; not to feel how 
deep the affliction must have been». 
that time^ with all its. changes and 
chances, could not obliterate. She me( 
the party with such a benign smile, 
and such a peaceful resigned counter 
nance^.as if contemplation had recon? 
ciled her mind to all its woes. Kind 
greetings on all. sides were sincere;, 
they expected she would every moment 
mention the boxes^ but her mind having 
dwelt on higher objectSj could not 
immediately unbend to the things of 
this life*. As they approached her 
cottage, the recollection naturally i-e? 

turned^ 
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Jtufnedi and she said, thatfram some 
mistake some boxes had been directed 
to her» and we might probably know 
somebody of her name^ for it was im* 
possible to be hers. Pneumanee, with 
extreme delicacy^ told her to whom 
she was obliged : she could not im- 
piediately speak. There was a timej 
shei at last calmly said, when such a 
distinction would ha^e heightened all 
her joys to ecstacy; but it was the 
painful pre»eroinence of affliction to 
turn every new blessing into sorrow^ 
when ypu stopd unconnected to enjoy 
them. ^* I am not insensible/' she 
said, ^' to such extreme kindness ; but 
I have long indulged in the ^vere 
privations to which I have been ex« 
posed; they have gratified some oi 
my weaknessesi and I am not sure 
that they have not greatly contributed 
to my tranquillity/* She talked of 
keeping a few of the things^ and grate* 

fully. 
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fally returning the rest, as marc than 
she conld ever want. Pneumaiieei 
whose persuasive eloquence was irre» 
sistibte^ convinced her of the impos* 
sibility of sending any thing back, and 
said much to reconcile her to the use 
and wear of all she bad received ; and 
to increase her pleasure in ber books^ 
assisted in nnpacking and arrangtiig 
them upon shelves already empty ta 
receive them. She told the old do«^ 
mestic^ the bundle she saw^ was all ber 
own ; she grinned a smile of anxious^ 
doubt and fear ; and when the Rector 
confirmed it, to whom she appealed for 
the truths she found a hundred good 
reasons, from her dreams^. ami crJcketSi 
and Various other ministers of fkte^ 
who had been actively employed as 
heralds of good ne\fs, to be very sure 
that it was true. 

It was impossible not to be bigWy 
diverted at seeing ber, soon after, come 

into 
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loto the room^ full dressed in her new 
clothesj and appealing to u% all> and 
turning round to confirm her opinion^ 
that they fitted nicely. God help her! 
she said, her last new gown was put 
on in Germany; she should never 
forget the day^ they were all so happy. 
The wtdoW) dreading what would come 
ne&ti bid her go quickly and unpack 
the other box^ that the kdics might 
see the contents* ^ Aye/' says she# 
'^ that I will — it was the day Uiat the 
French^ that fatal day, that my dear 
- ' " The Rector stepped forward^ put 



hand to her lips^ and bid her make 
haste to do as her mistress had bid her : 
she whhpered him that a little crying 
would do her a great deal of good* 
The widow, who knew well all thai 
was passing, smiled at her simplicity : 
her feelings were too conversant with 
her afflictions to find any new cause 
for gdef, and too sincere to admit any 

• of 
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ofitsprbmpsand circumstances. Much 
VfM said by the group, as they parted, 
of gratitude on the one side> of admi* 
ration and respect on the other. In 
the way home the Rector remarked^ 
that it had been very well said by some 
wise man, tliat nobody lives too long 
who suffers wkh resignation what Pro- 
vidence is pleased to inflict; and that 
the gods themselves must look down 
with pleasure upon such a resigned and 
tratiquil spirits 

'> Pneumanee^ whose active, generous 
spirit appeared to receive fresh elas- 
ticity from every kindness she had 
done, and every heart she had cheered, 
tripped over te cliflFs with an airy 
lightness that seemed as if she scarcely 
touched the earth. Fresh plans of bcr 
Devolence occupied her thoughts ; and 
we have much to lament that so many 
interruptions in the family-manuscript^ 
from the natural occurrences, that sa 

ofti^a 
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often engaged the hoars of a domestic 
woman devoted to her family, should 
have deprived us of a single day, or a 
single auecdbtej in which Pneumanee 
was concerned. The time was now 
rapidly advancing when Charles was to 
"go to school. Fanny had often thought 
about it with great apprehension and 
dread; but, as Pneumanee as well as 
her mamma had told her, it was in 
her own power to acquire a firmness 
of mind which was very necessary 
to m«et with propriety the vicissi- 
tudes of life,, by resisting every idea 
that would soften and enervate her 
feelings^ she had forborne to speak 
of it; and as cheerfulness of temper 
M'as perpetually represented to her as 
the real beaume dc la vie, she deter- 
mined never to mention the subject as 
. a grievance. The widow's resignation 
. under sorrows so real strengthened all 
these resolutions ; and she wrote in her 
pocket-book that the mind that was not 

exercised 
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exercised in difficulties could not witV 
Btand tbem. By such means she fixed 
It) herself a style of thinking that was 
of use to her through her life—never to 
see objects or circumstances but in 
the best light they could possibly be 
placed ; to consider that if it rains to^ 
day, the sun may come oat with re* 
sewed light and heat to*niorrow ; that 
we may form our minds to grief or 
joy ; and that it should be her invari- 
able plan to raise her thoughts above 
those trifles that would otherwise per* 
petually disturb them. With these 
heroic feelings she shewed Pneumanee 
\vbat she called her high resolves^ and 
met lier kindest approbation. 

In the evening, when the little ones^ 
tired with play and the various em- 
ployments and exertions of the day^ 
leadily obeyed their sammons to bedj 
and Charles had taken up a play 0f 
Slbakopeane's to i«ad to die party ; tSie 
Sector hid btm put it by^ aiul CcU hm 

if 
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if be had settled in his mind what 
profession he should like to follow, 
that he might have it in view in his 
future studies. Charles^ with his na-* 

twral frankness^ said^ he should like to 

• 

be a clergyman in the country, with 
a pretty Parsonage like his, a good 
garden, a snug little gig, and plenty of 
time to read^ to see bis friends, and to 
receive them as comfortable^ and be as 
much respected and beloved, as his papa. 
Pneamanee smiled; Charles caught 
her eye^ and blushed at his catalogue 
of wishes, lest there should be some- 
thing wrong about them. The Rector, 
mth great mildness, replied, that a 
nvise and good man, in making choice 
of his profession, was influenced by 
higher motives than these, or any 
interest^ or any preferment : he con- 
siders ths^ bis employment will be the 
noblest and the most delightful, that 
"of leading meti^ by mild aiid persua- 
sive 
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sive reasoning, to their true happines»4 
Charles now saw clearly why Pneur 
manee smiled ; and the blush that had 
had nearly faded od his cheeky was 
heightened by a strong sense of shame. 
Pneumanee saw the uneasiness sht 
had occasioned, and never voluntarily 
gave a moment's pain to the good and 
amiable. '^ I smiled, Charles," she 
said, " at the pretty placid picture 
of perfect enjoyment you so feelingly 
described* I wish every good clergy- 
man to be in the full possession of 
such real comforts; but alas ! I know 
too well the many claims they have 
upon their moderate incomes; they 
have seldom more than sufficient to 
defray their current expenses, and 
many of my friends who have faith- 
fully and diligently discharged their 
important trust for a series of years 
are left, with large families, to the 
heart-rending sorrow of knowing that 

they 
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they are totally unprovided fon la 
the present state of society/' she added^ 
^''an appearance suited to their situa- 
tioB in life is lessential to be preserved^ 
amd cannot be maintained without a 
liberal provision; and some of the * 
most, valuable members of the commu* 
nity are so straitened by the severe 
expenses attached to all livings, by 
the examples of charity they n^ust 
necessarily set to their parishionei's, 
by repairs of old houses, and by various 
claims, that their lives, and the duties 
of them, are embittered by the cer- 
tainty that they must leave^ their fa- 
milies distressed." The Rector sighed , 
deeply; he sighed for the many ex- 
cellent men he knew to be so circum- 
stanced. 

Pneumanee finding an entire silence^ 
followed her remarks ; and fearing 
Charles would think her averse to his 
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clioice from what she liad saidj con- 
tinued: '^ The Christian reltgion^ 
Charles, eniiobles and enlarges the 
mind beyond any other religion or 
science whatever. There the pcrfec* 
tion of the Deity, the nature and ex* 
cellenc^ of virtue, the dignity of the 
human soul, are displayed in the largest 
characters; and I should be most happy 
to see you so circumstanced, that you 
might have leisure and peace of mind 
to enjoy all the blessings that such 
contemplations must secure/' The 
Rector's eyes were steadily fixed upon 
the ground ; Charles sat motionless. 
** But my heart grieves to tell you,** 
continued Pneumanee, ^' that the time 
is not far off, when mistaken zeal, in 
its way to fancied reformation, will 
degrade^ and oppress the clergy, by 
festraints that will lower their sacred 
profession in the eyes of the people, 

and 
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and tend to interrupt the peace and 
harmony subsisting between tbem- 
•elves* 

The Rector started from bis chair, 
*' God forbid/' says be : then recol- 
lecting that Pneumanee could not be 
mistaken, he mildly added : '' It is the 
nature of our profession, like its divine 
teacher, to bear injuries and oppression 
without murmuring ; but our Church 
is built upon a rock, and we have 
guardians who will be proud to defend 
it.'-' Pneumanee was silent : abe recol*' 
lected, perhaps> that she had said more 
than was quite necessary for those who 
would not anticipate evils, and added : 
*' Would not such things, if they did 
happen, Charles, interrupt the scenes 
you had pictured to yourself?*'— 
'' Quite blast them," he said ; " if 
they humbled me in .my own opinion^ 
I shdutd never preach with iq>irit : I 
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tneant to be loved and respected like 
papa." — " I think you would/' she 
said ; *' but it is right you should be 
prepared for changes so new and un* 
expected : for when you become old, or 
too decrepid to do your duty, however 
diligently your whole life may bave 
been employed in it, when your chil- 
dren may want more than usual means 
to establish them, even humbly in the 
worlds will your philosophy support 
you under giving up a large portion of 
your income, (and under some circum- 
«tances> the whole), to have the duty 
done for you ? Can you readily sub- 
Mribe to a law that may reduce you and 
your family to want and despair ?*' — 
''God forbid, "said the Rector, '' that 
Charles should live to Experience so 
great a calamity.'' Pneumanee di* 
verted the subject into other channelSj 
and highly entertained the party till 
;their evening closed, followed by a 

tranqiul 
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tranquil night, known only to the in<^ 
Bocent and good. 

The next morning the Miss Vola* 
tiles and their brothers made, what 
they called^ a forcible entry into the 
Parsonage; full of questions and an*- 
swers to themselves ; it was some nxi- 
nutes before any body could speak, or 
distinctly hear what was said — so many 
dear creatures ; so many complaints 
of what Wilmot had said, and Mor* 
timer had done — but^ thank God ! they 
•were both going away> and were come 
to take their leave. Charles^ whose 
first emotion was to run. and feed hia 
rabbits as soon as he saw the party, 
but remembered that his mother would 
never allow the vulgar habit of running 
from her guests> said out, very frankly, 
•' Why you make your brothers cross 
by always saying they will be so."— 7 
** A sensible fellow^" said Wilmot, and 
shook him by the hand ; *^ your sisters 

know 
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know better^ do they not, Charles ?"~ 
'* I am sore," said Charles> ** I should 
not love them at all if they did not/ 
— ** Oh," said Mortimer^ " if you will 
allow me to hazard an opinion, with 
great deference to ' so many superior 
judgments, infinitely excelling my 
proudest hopes of equalling their ex- 
cellence, for no person ought to b^ 
more diffident of themselves^ and I 
humbly trust that I am fully sensi- 
ble of my own insufficiency j yet I 
I must say, that the best brothers and 
sisters, the best husbands and wives^ 
are too apt to play this shuttle-cock 
sort of wit, and not appear to lose 
any of the cordial attachment to each 
other, with which they appear to begirt 
the game." — *' An odd way," Charles 
said, ** of amusing themselves and 
their friends !" — ** There are other hus- 
bands ind wives/' Wilmot said, '' and 
those perhaps much pleasanter in so* 

cicty, 



ci€ty> wbo never speak to each other 
at all ; are very pleasant to their friends^ 
but maintain an obstinate silence to 
to each other. A friend of mine/' be 
added> ^^ has not spoken to his wife 
for some years, but through the me- 
dium of his dog. ^Fopling,' he would 
say, ^ I am going to dine with a friend 
to-day, and shall not be at home till 
midnight.'-^' Fopling,' the lady would 
answer^ ^ it is a matter of the utmos.t 
indifference to me where you go; I 
have a friend coming to dine with me» 
and I do not care a straw when you 
return.' Fopling took it very well, 
bore many sarcastic remarks with ex-* 
treme good humour; and set them 
both a better example by never barking 
at either, however much they deserved 
it.'*-— ^* I wish you would get a Fopling, 
Wilmot/' said his sisters. " If he 
did," said Mortimer, '* you ♦ would 
teach him to snarl." Pneumanee, who 

thought 
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thought no time so fatally lost, as in 
listening to family-feuds^ because^ as 
both parties were generally wrong, it 
produced a natural dislike to them all, 
remembered a lady's dog of the same 
name ; but her Fopling was the grand 
object of her attention: he had a 
dozen damask napkins for his own use ; 
had a regular hot dinner every day 
at one o'clock, to which a servant as 
regularly called him; and when he 
came in with the desert^ which he 
uniformly did, he had the two great 
chairs (in which his accommodating 
friends always dined) put together to 
make a sofa for his evening's nap ; he 
was, happily for him, the medium of 
their mutual alfection and fondness, 
and greatly contributed to their do- 
mestic felicity. — A foolish pair, they 
called them, — ^* No indeed, " said Pneu- 
manee^ *' it was a great weakness in 
very well informed minds, and was 

a striking 
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a striking instance of the error of \n^ 
dulging such frivolous conduct; for 
they lost by it the good opinion they 
i^ell deserved^ and had a right to claini 
from society^ from their unquestion- 
able merit in other respects." 

Mortimer took up a Shakspeare that 
lay' upon the table, and heard Charles- 
had been reading As You Like It ; 
and they requested Wilmot M^ould 
finish it. He could not for millions > 
read a play aloud^ he never did ; but 
Mortimer had the book in his hand, 
why should he not read it ? Mortimer 
hoped he might presume to assure 
them, what he trusted they would be 
as ready to believe as he was to assert 
it, that whenever he read aloud, which 
he must beg leave to assure them^ he 
had in vaia attempted to do for several 
years past ; but whenever he did make 
the effort, it generally ende^ ^s it 
begun^ which he i^vas sorry to say was 
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in a very bad style ; for somehow or 
other, he could not account why or 
wherefore, but it always made him 
unaccountably hoarse. 

Charles, who had been bred up in 
the habit of reading aloud whenever he 
was asked, and took pleasure in amus- 
ing the ladies while they worked, stared 
with fixed astonishnient at gentlemen 
too fine to be well bred and obliging. 
He began to doubt the propriety of 
his own conduct, till he fancied he saw 
something so frivolous and even flip- 
pant about these very gay men, that 
that he was convinced they were not 
proper models for imitation; indeed 
he began to doubt if they had any 
right to the character of gentlemen ; 
perhaps they only passed in the country, 
where they were not known, for cha- 
racters so important Convinced of 
this by his own reasoning, he reso- 
lutely walked out to his rabbits, and 
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was very much surprised to learn from 
Pneumanee^ after they were gone, that 
tliey really were men of considerable 
fortune and edueation» and very well 
received in society ; but finding in the 
gay world that frivolous chat and non- 
sense answered their purpose mighty 
well, they gave themselves no trouble 
to acquire better ornaments of mind ; 
and probably they could not read a^ 
play with pleasure to themselves or to ♦ 
their auditors. * 

No wonder Charles thought it 
strange, for he had been taught to 
think that education would qualify 
him for the highest walks in life; and^ 
by enabling him to do well whatever 
was done at all, would make the greats: 
distinction between a gentleman and 
a man of low rank in the world. And 
who could contribute highly to ther 
pleasantries of society, who could not 
Qccasionaliy read aloud? *^ How many. 
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winter evenings,*' said Fanny, *' has rt 
passed away delightfully, when we 
should otherwise have grown dull from 
bearing the east winds blow^ and' the 
waves furiously roar.*' — ''True, dear 
Fanny," said Charles ; " and I hope I 
shall never be too fine a man to re- 
peat the pleasure as often as you wish 
it, through many an eastern wind and 
roaring sea." 

Soon after the party left the Par- 
sonage, they had a visit from an elderly 
lady of rank, who, Charles said, was 
almost a relation, near enough to 
claim a connection when she was plea- 
sant, and when cross, distant enough 
to disclaim it. 

She came in with such a detail of 
her aches and ailings, so much bile, 
that her Ladyship could neither eat, 
drink, or sleep with it She was to 
have been this very day at £xeter, at 
Land's, where accommodations were 
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prepared for her, but she could not go 
— it was very, provoking — the more 
provoking, as she had taken every 
prescription she could possibly get, 
some hundreds of medicines, and was 
the worse for them all. — '^ Dear Ma- 
dam/' said Fanny, *' leave them all 
off, and trust to air and exercise ." — 
'* The worst things in the world," she 
said, *' it stirred up the bile."—*' Pray 
lie a-bed ma'am," says Charles, '^ an't 
that good ?" — *' No, child, that is ten 
times worse." — '* Then pray, ma'am," 
says he, '^ what is bile ? it- seems like 
a jack-a-lanthorn, there is no catch- 
ing it."—*' Catch it, child I" she ex- 
claimed, ^* no, there's no catching it, 
it runs every where; a bilious head- 
ache one day, a bilious stomach, or a 
bilious fever the next, then it jumps 
upon your spirits, and keeps them 
so low, that there's no escaping it 
any where. I was so ill Monday, such 

a head- 
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a head -ache; Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday so miserable ; and now- 
I could not have come out, but to 
tell you how ill I have been with this 
melancholy bile. It is nothing but bilei 
I assure you ; you may depend upon it, 
it is nothing else ; and as soon as I 
go back, I shall take an enftetic/'-r*- 
^ You had better take it as quick as 
possible," said Charles, ^^ lesl this sad 
bile should grow t6o strong to be con- 
quered." Oh, she had taken plenty of 
calomel to keep it in subjection, con* 
quered ft could never be, 

Pneumaneesaid, smiling, she heard 
the best remedy was never to mention 
the word. Oh^ that was a great mis- 
take, for she knew from experience 
that every time she said the word bile, 
it lessened in her stomach. Chatrles 
archly said, it increased in bis.— -^ 
** Does it indeed,** she said; — '* well, 
I have at least a hundred receipts for 
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it8 cure; I will send them all to you; 
and, take my word for it, when* 
you have tried them all for sevea 
years, you stand a very good chance 
of having more bile than you had at 
first/* — " I do not doubt it," he said; 
*' but you would have been much 
worse if you had not tried them all ; 
you may depend upon that." 

** Is it possible,*' said Fanny, as 
soon as the biliou^'history was finished 
with the old lady's visit, 'Ms it pos* 
sible for a woman who holds such a 
rank in society to be so absurd ? We 
must lament her sufferings, but our 
pity is wounded, and almost lost, by 
such a lengthened detail of pains and 
penalties/* Pneumanee assured her, 
that in the most refined societies she 
would sometimes meet with people 
who made important histories of their 
ailings to a painful degree, and treat 
every body they meet with the same 
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unreserve tbey would their pbjsiciani^ 
and enter as minutely into their com- 
plaints. Charles remembered that the. 
great Conde said, after being in com- 
pany with a dull man, that had he 
known there had been two such men in^ 
France, he believed ke should not have 
had the courage to return to it. What 
would he have said to England, had 
lie heard tber^ were more than one such 
woman ? Fanny declared, she should be 
half afraid to go into the world, there 
seemed to be so many, odd people in. 
it; Charles proposed, to have a general 
censor to correct minor failings, and 
a monthly report^ as well as an agricuU 
tural one; and while one informed 
you of the growth and improvement of 
your land, the other might glory, in 
the decrease of disagreeable and dis- 
gusting habits. ^* For instance," he 
said, '^ snuff-taking decreased in this 
month, because delicate women, no 
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longer approve the various noises^ &c. 
that it produces; bile happily de- 
creases^ because ladies who study ana- 
tomy^ know the human stomach too 
well to make it a subject of remark in 
civilized societies." — '' Your own 
creeking boots," said Fanny, ^'what 
would become of them, Charles?"— 
^' True, my dear Fanny," he replied 
with infinite good humour, *^ I should 
be forced to keep out of society till 
they are worn out ; for it will be very 
long before I get a new pair." 

'' I advise^" said Pneamanee, who 
entered with great pleasantry into all 
their conversations, *^ that you are 
censors to each other, and use the 
happy partiality you feel for each other 
in correcting every possible awkward* 
ness ; for habits creep insensibly upon 
the wisest and best of us all. It gives 
me real pajn," she continued, *' to sec 
people who deserve to h^ loved and 
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respectedj make themselves disgusting 
and shunned^ from sonoe unpleasant 
habits they have unwarily contracted. 
Soipe people drink their tea with an, 
uproar that would cost you some pain^ 
to imitate; others rattle their knife 
and fork at dinner^ that it is painful 
to hear them. Even the universal 
practice of standing before the fire; ta 
the exclusion of all chance of seeing 
it for the rest of the company, is a 
most intolerable habit^ 8ndt>agbt never 
to be allowed in civilized society.—? 
How can a .welL*bred man dare to do 
what he would be ashamed to mGn-» 
tion ? — ^The most hopeless error is the 
habit of inattention to those who speak 
to you, turning y oar eye from them; 
or, the moment you have spoken your* 
self, wandering away without waiting 
for a reply ; or beginning to speak at 
the same time that the person speaking 
to you wishes to be heard, au if a pre* 
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mium was offered to you to run fastest 
in the raee. I forbear to mention, 
those vulgar tricks of slopping your 
tea into the saucer^ or upon a lady's 
dress, spilling your wine upon the 
table-cloth, or breaking a glass, as you 
risk the decanter, in knocking them 
them both together as they pass ; and 
many such things, which never should 
appear but in the lowest orders of so- 
ciety/' — '* lam afraid, Pneumanee/ 
said Charles, *^ I have been guilty of 
almost all of them/' — *^ But you will, 
not for the future, Charles,'* she added ; 
'* and I most earnestly recommend to 
you both, to acquire that soi't of at<^ 
tention which is to be happily ex- 
pressed in the very countenance. Some 
people appear to derive pleasure from 
every thing you say, are never impa- 
tient to interrupt you, never conceive 
themselves or their concerns to be more 
important than yours, and entirely win 
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your esteem by letting you believe that 
you have made a strong impression 
upon theirs." — " Ah, Charles^" said 
Fanny, " I will keep a sharp eye upon, 
you, to shew you how much I wish 
to see you a perfect gentleman ; and I 
am sure much of the character depends 
upon such things as these/' — ** Do^ 
dear Fanny," he replied, ^* and I will 
be equally severe to you — another 
Cato, to make you like I know whom, 
and as unlike some ladies I know, as. 
you are at present." 

*^ Poor Miss Volatiles !" Fanny said, 
^' if they bad been so happy as to have 
had such exaitiples and precepts as. 
she had always basked in, no doubt 
they would have been warmed into 
as much affection for their brothers, 
as she felt for hers — but here is 
Mr. Mowbray, for I see Ponto and 
Phillis, his best favourites, coming. 
by the windot^.'* — " Hey-day, what 
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keeps you in such a fine day as this ? 
what^ no roast beef for breakfast ? all 
tea and trash ! ^hat/ no desire to walk ? 
— Come, come, my boy, turn out, don't 
sit chatting with the women. Ha, 
Madam Pneumanee here! gad so, I 
don't wonder you listen to her. Were 
I young and had my wits about me, 
as I had once, I would listen to her 
too ; and who knows but she would 
listen to me — that would be more to 
the purpose, hey boy !" Pneumanee, 
said, she had just been recommending 
a polite attention to every body who 
spoke, and she must practise what- 
ever she preached. " Aye, aye," says 
he, ^* you are a cunning baggage, 
make every body like you, and don't 
trouble yourself to like them again. 
But, odd so, I forgot. Madam what- 
d'ye-call-her, I don't remember her 
name, at the manor house there — she 
is coming the short way over the fields 

to 
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to see you : she found the gate by the 
bam locked — she is too big to get 
over the stile you know, so I promised 
to send you with the key." Charles 
got up in an instant and looked for 
the keyj bat it was no where to be 
found. The Rector had walked out 
after breakfast, and was supposed to 
have carried the key with him. But 
Charles at last applied to the maid, 
the maid to the boy ; and after va- 
rious inquirieiS, it was at last disco- 
vered on the nail where it was always 
hung. The Squire was making his 
own scenery, where and how this fat 
lady would dispose of herself — no pos* 
sibiliy of sitting down, he said, for she 
was too fat to get up again. After 
some time they discovered her coming 
down the cliff leaning upon Charles ; 
up-started the Squire, he would not 
take five hundred pounds, he said^ to 
hear how Charlotte's nurse made her 
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pap as isooii as she was boni^ and 
what, bleak cold day in November 
Dorothy had her first tooth drawn, 
and how many cherries they eat in 
June, and how many plums in July. 
He and his dogs left the house as th€ 
good lady entered it, tired to death, 
she said, with waiting so long at the 
stile. She sunk into a large elbow-- 
chair, and throwing her hat down by 
her side, began an interesting detail 
of her own domestic nianagem^nt. 
After telling us that she ^ras once as 
little as Fanny, and had such roses in 
lier cheeks, she well remembered how 
much Lord M. used to admire her 
complexion^ and how she felt when- 
ever he did so. A natural transition, 
and a very rapid one, brought to her 
recollection the very fine complexions 
of her three daughters — every body 
remarked it, and at the last Assize ball 
k hundred people asked her if she 
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kept them in cotton. Unluckily their 
maid was very illj and they could not 
come; for really they could dp no- 
thing for themselves — they were help- 
less as infants. Some people liked wives 
who could do nothing; it gives those 
husbands who like it, the whole ma- 
nagement into their own hands. Some 
people wished to marry their daughters 
young; she was quite different, she 
wished them to spend theiryouth with 
her. When her poor husband was 
alive, he chose she should manage 
every thing ; he never would take any 
trouble ; so she was forced to take a 
great deal. Her daughters were so 
amiable and accomplished^ danced bet- 
ter, played better, and sung better, 
than any body's daughters ; were less 
extravagant, went to all balls and par- 
ties in Town, were come to rusticate 
in the country, and would be very glad 
to jshew Fanny their ball-dresses, when 
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the numerous parties were gone that 
she expected at the manor-house. She 
should hope for a leisure-day after the 
17th of next month j before that she 
had so many engagements^ that she 
knew not ho^v to dispose of her time. 

If there had been one moment's 
intermission, Fanny was prepared to 
thank her for so much condescension ; 
but the same incessant series of im« 
portant events took up two hours 
before she took her leave. 
• *^ I hope,'* said Charles^ as soon as 
she was gone, '^^ that this lady is 
the only character of the sort to be 
found iu, society, I ^ever heard any 
thing so very tiresome." — '* We must 
lament it the more," said Pnet^manee; 
*< because she is said to have judgment 
and veracity upon other subjects; but 
her whole aim and object in life is to 
marry her daughters, and her labours 
and contrivances for the purpose Bxh 
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iaconceiTable. No younger brother 
IS ever invited to the house^ and no 
pretty girl ever -admitted, but wbea 
such people are present who would not 
be fit admirers for her girU,^ 

'^ Charles,*' said Fanny^ '^ I charge 
youy in the character of my censor, if 
you ever see any tendency in me to 
entertain my friends with my own 
affairs, and be v?hoily inattentive to 
theirs, be sure to tell me of it before 
it becomes habitual to me." 

The Rector returned from the chris- 
tening of a child ; upon the road he 
liad seen an old man upwards of eighty, 
and his wife^ inany^ years younger, 
digging A small plat of potatoes for 
their winter^s support. Upon asking 
the wite how she came to marry ^ man 
so much older than herself? she $aid, 
she thought it was more comfortable 
§ot one to be young. — Had they any 
meat to eat with their potatoes? — 
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Lord bless tiim ! up ; she had not seea 
a bit of meat for many years.^--Had 
she aay mon6y to buy some ?— -She Imd 
not seen one bit of money for many 
hng yefl^^. — Did she drink tea?— 
Twenty more blessings accompanied 
the assurance, that for many years she 
had tasted only herb*tea.-~Had she no 
milk? — Good lack! no; the farmers 
would not sell adrop«-*-If they offered 
ta buy it, tbey gave them a little drop^ 
that they may be ashamed to come 
again. — What have you gat, good 
woman? — ^Why, Sir this plat of pota« 
toesj thank God ! and a quartern loaf 
a week from the parish. — Is that really 
all ? — Ye3, Sir, with good health and 
good spirits to enjoy it« There was a 
look of content and enjoyment in the 
poor creature's face that increased the 
interest in lier situation ; and it was 
settled to take the fir^t fine day to give 
i^ew feelings to a cottage that had been 
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vnseen, and grievoualy neglected^ for 
so many long years.* 

Pneumanee was obliged toleasre her 
friends for some time; Charles was to 
go to Eton before her return ; Lucy 
was to supply Charles's place from the 
nursery; she was very impatient for 
his absence, that she might dine in the 
parlour, and sit up later in the evening* 
These, and many more such important 
events, being settled^ they retired to' 
their pillows in innocence and peace. 

The next mprning Pneumanee was 
j^ne ; the sun shone in the breakfast- 
room as gaily as before> but not upon 
her chair as it was wont to do ; the 
birds sung the same sprightly notesj 
but Pneumanee was not there to hear 
them; Charles saw^ while Fanny re* 
marked this^ that the yellow tinge of 
autumn was changing the verdure of 
the leaves — some indeed had fallen—* 

• A fact 
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and ht believed it would be summer 
all the year if Pneumanee would u^v^v 
leave them, 

' The day at last came that Charles 
was to go to Eton ; Fanny summoned 
^It her resolution, and reflecting how 
much more his parents would feelthaa 
she could possibly doj determined not 
ta add to thetf concern by the least 
appearance of grief. Charles received 
bis admired jcbart, and brought it to 
Fanny to see : it folded up like a map 
in a pocket^case : she run her eye over 
k as quick as the time would allow^p 
and under the article Infidelity, read 
these beautiful lines: ^^ Think for 
^' yourself, my dear Chairles, which was 
'^ the nobler views> he who looks for 
^^ nothing beyond this short span of 
^' duratioDj or he whose aims are ex- 
^' tended with the endless length of 
^^ eternity i he who derives bis spint 
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^^ from the elementa. or he who thinks 
^ it inspired by the Almighty?** 

'^ Oh Charles/* said Fanny, « how 
I envy you such a monitor ! This is 
your Pneumanee ; cherish it, and con- 
irult it upon all . occasionsj and be as 
happy as wisdom and virtue can make 
you ; then we shall rejoice as if you 
were still with us." Charles smiled ; 
all the children went to the carriage* 
door, all kissing their, dear Charlep, 
and atliousand goed^byesechoed round 
the lawn. The old nurse^ who had oftoi 
pronounced be would be a great matij 
was now sure of it; and she only 
grieved that she could not go with 
him, for who would now air his linen, 
or see that he changed his clothes after 
a shower? The Rector, to shorten 
all these ceremonies, put Charles has- 
tily into the. carriage^ stepped in after 
him J and the wood immediately hid 

them 
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them from their sight. Fanny felt a» 
if all her enjoyments were at an end; 
and while they all slowly returned to 
the house> she stooped once or twice 
to gather a flower in the border, and 
to brush off at the same time a trouble* 
some tear that would fill the corner of 
her eye. Lucy ran into the halU and 
seeing Charles's garden-hat| ran out 
screaming to Fannys /* Here is poor 
dear Charles's hat^ but we shall not see 
it upon, his head so long,^^ — She could 
say no more for sobbing : this was too 
much ; for though Fanny knew very 
well it would be some months before 
she could see him^ she did not expect 
to hear it expressed with sobs and tekn 
from a dear child who intended to be 
very glad when he was gone i but re- 
collecting what pain it would give bA 
mamma to see such weaknessi she col* 
lected all her firmness, took Lucy oiiit 
to see the rabbits^ and promised her a 
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full share of the. trouble of feeding and 
attending them till Charles returned. 
The sun-shine of Lucy's breast aoon 
returned, and Fanny pursued her daily 
employments, not without perpetually 
wishing for dear Charles^ but never ex- 
pressing it. 

Few events happened at the Par* 
sonage during Pneumanee's absence: 
the interesting widow had sent a beail* 
tiful work-box to Fanny. " It was 
new to her/' she saidj '' to have the 
pleasure of giving; she had found it 
delightful, and never felt stronger the 
, the blessing of the Princess's bounty 
than at the moment she purchased that 
triile, with the hopes of her accept- 
ance; and she trusted she would not 
.$end it back. — *' Not for (he world," 
-Fanny said, ^' and she wrote a kind note 
. to .tell her so ; and to many kind expres- 
: fiions of her esteem, added an anxious 
. wish to se<? her at the Parsonage. 

Pneumaneci 



Pneumanee, who alyi^ays returned t6 
give new pleasure, and whose joyous 
-air and lovely countenance secured her 
every where the most cordial and af- 
fectionate reception, was now become 
an essential part of the family. The 
Rector considered her as a darlm^ 
child, Mrith a degree 6f respect which 
was naturally attached to the supe*- 
riority of her existence, and the blessed 
use she made of her power. His wift 
wdnted that sort of master-key for all 
'her purposes. When Pntumanee was 
absent, even' her manuscript-book, 
though written fop the express purpose 
of amusing and improving her familyP 
wlien her personal advice could b£ 
no longer given^^ was taken up ivitlt 
little pleasure, aud'went on with a re^ 
luctant dulness, tiU she was agaiti 
present to inspirit their hours, ahd 
give to every scene a brilliant andin^ 
vigorating character. When she en« 
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tettd at breakfast-time, ^* I like this 
part of the day/'she^aidj '* to meet you 
again ; there is something in a break* 
fast- table so fresh with the new air, so 
Iresh with gratitude for the blessings 
of the night, and so fresh with hope 
that all our blessings may be continued 
through the day, so new In good hu- 
mour that the occurrences of the day 
have not yet bad the influence to dis- 
turb, that I am incline always to 
thiok it the pleasantest part of the 
day, and the time when I wish to see 
those friends I like best/' — ^* My dear 
Pneumanee," said Fanny, '^ what do 
you think of a £kie summer evenings 
when every thing around you seems to 
tranquillize your mind to a sort of 
heavenly composure ; or an autumnal 
evening like the last^ when the harvest 
waggons fill the lanes, the rustic songs 
and laughilig villagers^ amuse your 
mind with ideas of their felicity^ while 

the 



the moon^ presiding over the scenes 
gives a kind of dignified sanction to 
it that I cannot describe; then the 
winter evenings, a smiling fire, a 
charming friend, a pleasant book*^caa 
there be any thing in the world more 
delightful ? And we have left out the 
spring, •' when Nature clads her uni« 
^ versal face with pleasant green^ that 
^ earth seems like to heaven^ a seat 

* where gods might dwell or wander 

♦ VMh delight/ '' * * Oh my dear Fanny," 
said Pneumanee^ '' if you bring Milton 
to your aid^ who- can resist you ? but 
what do we both discover but that 
every season of the year, and every 
bour> are calculated to suit our tastes^ 
to cheer our spirits, and to raise out 
hearts to him, by whose gracious dis^ 
^osal all his mighty works have a refer-*' 
ence to the pleasure and benefit of his 
creatures ? 

Pneumanee looked for Charles, Md 
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aeeing tiucy in his place^ whose rosy 
looks gave a promise of health and 
good humour^ she took her by the 
bandy and welcomed her to the break* 
fa3t-table. ^^ That's very good of jou, 
ma'am," Lucy said; ** for I believe 
every body had rather have Qharles ;" 
but settling herself busily on her chair^ 
^' I intend to put Charles's nose out of 
joint ; nurse says^ she is sure I shall in 
a month. "~*' My dear Lucy,'* said her 
mamma, ** some of your nurseiy ideas 
must be left there. You are a dear 
girl, and always Teady to oblige, and 
will of course secure the friendship of aU 
who know you ; and we have all afFec-^ 
tion enough both for you and Charles, 
you can never interfere with each 
other/' Lucy blushed, but her buoyant 
spirit rose again^ and wriggling on her 
chair, ** I know one thing,^' she said, 
^^ I shall be as good as I can." — ** I 
know that/' said Fanny;" and very 
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300II she found Lucy behind her chair, 
putting her arms round her neck, and 
]ci$sing her for her kindness. 

Pneumanee was reminded of her 

kind practice^ of saying how she had 

spent her absent time. '* Certainly/* 

she sai^ ; ^' and though she had lost 

one pleasing and attentive auditor in 

Charles, she had gained another in 

Lucy, who, she was sure, would avoid 

many little errors and failings to which 

the very best young people were sub* 

ject^ when she heard them described 

and condemned by friends she loved 

and respected so much.'' Lucy, whose 

ready blush was as prompt as every 

amiable quality of her nature^ now felt 

it deeply dyed upon her cheek ; she said 

not a word, and Pneumanee, who saw 

she was in doubt what she ought to 

say, immediately began : 

^^ I was earnestly requested to visit 
a family whom I have long knowq 

and 
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and valued ; thty live a considerable 
distance from London; and as the 
family is large^ and the elder branches 
wish to see a little more of the world 
than can easily be_3een in an old family-* 
mansion> a hundred miles from Lon«^ 
don, they earnestly, pressed their father 
to spenA this winter in the gay world. 
He is an excellent man. with great pe« 
culiarities of manner and thinking; 
bis whole estate, he > says, has been 
transmitted from father to son in many 
generations ; he thinks a man a villain 
who injures his posterity to gratify his 
passions ; he is but a steward for a few 
years, and is much more culpable than 
any other steward who runs away, be^ 
cause the injured are not in the! way to 
run. after him. There is a famous 
family-oracle handed down with all the 
rent-rolls, that whoever sells, the pro^* 
perty will live to want it; and the 
possessor regularly signs his name^ that 

be 
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he has left it entire, and been a faith- 
ful steward — a better title^ the old 
gentleman says, than any prince could 
give him. The old family*plate has 
its share of his veneration : some cups 
are distinguished as the gifts of great 
men^ in what he calls happier times: 
huge tankards have had the honour to 
give to princes of the blood their 
.Christmas ale at that very oak table : 
the sword hung up in the hall had been 
used at the battle of Agincourt^ and 
belonged to an ancestor who heard 
Henry the Fifth speak that very speech 
that Shakspeare has so beautifully and 
faithfully recorded. Here was a ge- 
neral laugh. 

'' Happy enthusiasm/' the Rector 
4Mud. '* Exquisitely entettaining^ '* 
Pneuman^ replied ; . ^' for he had so 
much fun and laugh with all he ^id, 
that you are for ever at a loss to. know 
what he doesi and does not believe. 

His 



His two eldest daughters bad all'tlie 
advantages their mother had the means 
of giving them : * He would not have 
them bred up for the opera, they posi« 
tjvely should not exhibit there ; thea 
why qualify them for it? Neither 
'should they sing upon the stage: let 
them play and sing well enough to 
amuse .their husbands^ and sing their 
childrei^ to sleep in their cradles (when 
they had any) ; that was quite enough 
for a woman to do in that way. Then 
for drawing and su'di like accomplish** 
mentSy you could buy a print for a 
guinea^ much better to look at than 
a lady's perfopmance, that cost her 
months of health and years of eye>- 
srgbt; and this to gratify people V^ho 
know nothing of the mattery knd con- 
descended to say, Pery freity indeed^ 
I really thought it was a print, I 
M^ould have my girls/ he continued, 
^to be gbod conversible women; k> 

read 



read and store their minds with useful 
knowledge ; to know by the precepts 
and examples of the wisest men and 
wisest women that went before them, 
what will make them respected and 
happy. I would have them able to 
talk well upon every subject ; better 
amusement than fiddling^ and piping, 
and squalling fine Italian airs^ that, for 
Ought I know, may be very odd Ian*- 
'guage# The misses in these days can 
do eveiy thing well but talk and think ; 
their faculties are all employed another 
way : take away a few fashionable 
topics frdm their conversation, and 
you leave them as dumb as fishes/ 
After a rhapsody of this sort, that, how* 
ever strangely expressed^ had a world 
of good meaning, I thought it a most 
unfavourable time to move our suit^ 
which^ we had planned before dinner, 
should come on with the dessert ; but 
r saw so much ^tixiety in the young 

ladies^ 
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ladies^ that I resolved to ask him at 
once, whj he did not spend the next 
winter in London^ to shew the ladies 
how much thejr had escaped^ and to give 
them a new relish for the country ? — 
' Aycj aye/ said hc> ' I kuQw they have 
been priming you, because they think 
nobody can resist you : no more they 
can, I believe, if they had not such a 
fiunily-orade as I have to guide them. 
What would become of the family- 
estate? wbat of all my plate? one 
dish would go to an of€nj to heaB 
Squaline sing ; another for the theatre ; 
some of my spoons^ forks, and mugs^ 
be melted for a ball ; and my tankard^ 
renowned by a prince of the bloody 
dissolved into jellies andsyllabubs. No^ 
I could sooner part with drops of my 
own blood : no, London does mighty 
well for people who have a great deal 
of money^ or for those who have none ; 
for they may try various wnys to get 

some^ 
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some: nobodj troubles their bead about 
you ; behave like a gentleman^ and 
who cares vrhether you eat and drink 
splendidly, or have only the best part 
of a dinneTy a good appetite i But for a 
moderate man to go to London, who 
has no market there to 611 his purse 
whenL it is empty, depend upon it^ he 
had better stay and feed his pigs ia the 
country^ for he will bring his hogs to a 
fine market/-^' Ob^ dear P^a^' said 
bis ddest daughter^ ' we will save it 
out a thousand ways' — ^ in ten thou* 
sand^' said the youngest ; ' and my 
uncle has sent mamma word he would 
lend her his house for the winter/-^. 
' Now, my dear Sir, ' said I, ' the chief 
obstacle is removed/ — ' And what,' 
says he, ' will become of my heirs for 
ever, if I spend all their money ? My 
steward tells me my house wants a 
roof; shall I find a roof in London ? 
The foundation wants propping ; will 

London 
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London do that for me? No no^ ft 
will run away with both together, and 
I shan't have an oak or a foot of tim- 
ber to mend a waggon* Have not I 
one son at Oxford, and anoth^ at 
Cambridge^ to embrace the learning of 
both universities ; and what wiU learn- 
ng do without money ? And wHl 
not they have children and grand-chH* 
dren for ages to come? and if they all 
. go to London^ a fig for the oracle^ the 
estate is gone. Might not this very 
•London, vbit so act upon circum* 
' stances, unseen and unknown by moi- 
. tal ey es> a3 to . produce a necessity for 
selling the Agincoort sword, which be 
would not have go out of his family for 
' all the wealth they have ever had ia it 
— a swords that not having eyes could 
not have seen the noble Barry the 
Fifth, but what in such a case might 
do as well^ it had possibly been seen 
by him, if it was a moon-light nigfit 

whfa 
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^hen he surveyed his camp.' " They 

all laughed^ and Fanny said, there 

could be little hope of subduing the 

prejudices of such a man, she was 

afraid the ladies must spend the winter 

in the country, '^ Then you will find 

it. difficult to believe that the plan is 

actually settled ; he consented to be 

downright stripped^ as he called it^ to 

spend three winter months in Town, 

to sell every thing but his estate, his 

tankards, and his sword to gratify 

them, " Really !" said Fanny. ^' O 

no; not really," Pneumanee said; •' for 

he was a very rich man, and felt a 

pleasure in talking of poverty, to have 

the pleasant power of recollecting that 

he had no chance of ever feeling it. 

The dear girls could not sufficiently 

express their joy ; they thanked him a 

thousand times, ran about the room, 

then up to the glass, to see how fit 

they were to appear in London ; then 

talked 
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talked of caps> and hats^ and pelisses ; 
would have me to go up to their 
drawers, to see if their things were in 
proper fashion ; tried on many to see 
if they were becoming ; and obtained 
their father's consent to anticipate a 
quarter of their annual allowance to 
make necessary preparations for this 
important journey. Never were two 
girls more delighted.**—" I anxiously 
hope, *• said Fanny ; *' that all their 
expectations may be realized^** — ^ ** I 
have engaged to meet them on their 
first arrival/' said Pneumanee; ^' I 
shall enjoy seeing their surprise at the 
novelty of the scene^ and will enter 
into their joys as cordially as they can 
wish. Before they went to bed» they 
were cleaning gloves, selecting rib* 
bons^ and holding up their heads^ with 
anxious solicitude, to be lit subjeets 
for the beau-monde. 

'' The 
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^* The next morning all was joy 

and bustle, though there was nothing 

particular to do. The good master of 

the house recollected that his family* 

coach was very old and very heavy, 

the horses not much younger than the 

carriage, and one of them had shewn 

awkward symptoms of lameness when 

they were kst used to go to church. 

^ Oh/ the girls said, * they wouki 

sav^ them after to-morrow, when they 

wanted to go to the next town^ seven 

miles oiF; after that they would only pay 

one visit a piece to all their neighbours ; 

«nd then they instantly sprung from 

their chairs to put P. P. C. upon their 

cards.-— r' My poor heirs!' said their 

father^ * I may as well P* P. C. upon 

my estate.^ — * Dear papa, do not think 

tnore of. your distant heirs^ who may 

never conue, than of your children 

who are ready here.' — * Now I warrant 

}0\x,* he said> * you* both expect to 

3 get 



get husbands in London ; bnt it is 
not the place, girls; depend upon it« 
it is not the place ; all bustle and 
hurry, a man has no time to think of 
love, a woman has no time to hear it; 
all dress, and show, and parade, and 
nonsense !' The girls blushed exceed- 
ingly at the suspicions implied in the 
first part of the speech, and did not 
give full credit to the last. Dear sim- 
ple girls ! the very word husband^ 
mentioned so carelesly, gave them 
pain ; perhaps after their London visit, 
such a conversation may not produce 
exactly the same effect" Fanny and 
Lucy appeared, equally surprised at. 
this last remark from Pneumanec, and 
Baid, they had ne ver. heard such a< sub- 
ject mentioned? ** Did young ladies 
really ever talk of getting husbands ?" 
f— *^ O yes," Pneumanee said, ** and 
would laugh amazingly to hear of a^ 
young lady's asking such a <|uetion," 



*' If, you had been in such habits,** 
she added ; *' if f was to hear such fri- 
A'^ol^us nonsense at jour tea-table, and 
by your fire-side^ as is too often the 
amusement of many that I frequent, I 
should never have, chosen you^ my 
dear Fanny, for my particular friend. 
It is your correctness of thinking and 
acting, the natural energy of your 
character^ so judiciously trained to all 
that is right and good ; your taste ia 
reading, your cheerful and cordial in- 
terest and affection for all your family^ 
and the active pleasure you take in alt 
its domestic arrangements^ that has 
won my most sincere and cordial aifec 
tion."-*-'* Then I am happy indeed/' 
said Fanny ; '^ and I trust F shall never 
forfeit a blessing I shall be most in- 
dustrious to preserve." 

The Rector and his wife were de-* 
lighted ; Fanny thanked them for the 
care and instruction that qualified her 

VOL* t. M for 



for such a distinction, and they em- 
bra<^e€l her warmly. ^* Kiss me too^ 
Fanny/' said Lucy; ** for I love you. 
as well as any body does. *' They smiled - 
as the artless girl ran to them all with 
an eager embrace ; her young heart 
was delighted with the scene, and she 
had no other means of expressing her 
pleasure. 

'' I left the family/* Paeumanee said 
(after many solicitations to continue 
the history of her visits)^ *' very happy 
in charming preparations for their 
journey; and. called at my friends 
who had such an unexpected fortune 
left them last year.*' — "I remember/' 
said Fanny, ** the lady who deliglited 
in dusting her furniture."— r.** Yes/' she 
replied, ^J and who is still as fond of 
dusting it as ever; I met her running . 
across the passage with something'so 
wpighty that she could hardly support 
it, ^ The front of a highly polished . 
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grate,* sibe told me, ^ which, as they 
should soon want fires, she was wrap- * 
ping up for the winter : the grate cost 
two-and- twenty guinea^^ and it would 
he a ^reat pity to let it riist,' The 
breakfast-room had a great many ad- 
ditional ornaments; I was told the 
high price of every thing in it; could 
r guess what those iicreens^cost ? they 
really had the eonscience to ask nine 
guineas for the pair, but th«y were 
bought at the dearest shop in London. 
— The lamp ' suspended from the del- 
ing, the rich sofas, the veiy'expensive 
glasses, were all subjects oflFered for 
my admifration ; t had a peep through 
several coverings and papers at the' 
extravagant chairs^ and* I was to see, ' 
in the bill lately sent in^ the exact 
catalogue of all the costs. I thanked 
my friend; but as I was not imme- 
diately going to furnish a house, the * 
fashions aid priced wotild probably * 

US change 
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change before I wanted to itad|^ 
them. 

^' The Squire now came in from the 
stable, where all was in the wrong; 
the horjB^s^ the grooms, the oat?^ all 
were in the wrong — cost so much, and 
answered so little . to the comfort of 
the establishment, that I sincerely la- 
mented my friends had ever emerg- 
ed from a simple style of humbler 
life., 

'' Did I know,^ continued Pneu- 
mance, '* any body who wanted a 
house so completely furnished? for 
now they had. nothing more to do, 
they wished to part with it^ to have 
the delight all over again by furnish- 
ing a bouse some where else ; ' for, to 
tell jou the truth,' said the lady^ ' we 
do not like this neighbourhood ; none 
of the people ^isit us, and it is a 
a slight we do not understand, unless 
4iome injurious and false reports have 

been 
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been' spread to our di8advaiitage/-~ 
^ That^' I saidf ' must be impossible; 
but it was very natural when strangeri^ 
came to a neighbourhood^ that the 
inhabitants should wait tO' know if 
their habits and manners were suited to 
their own, before they indiscriniinate- 
}y visited them.' — * Very natural/ she 
said, * and the neighbourliood did wait 
some time, and paid one visit, but had 
never repeated it/^«** That/ I said*/ 
* was indeed unaccountable' — ' be- 
cause^' she replied^ ' we were so exacts 
that we kept a book of the days on which 
every visit was paid from the time w.e 
came, and returned every one after 
just as many days as they were in pay- 
ing it/ It was my painful duty/' 
said Pneumanee, '' to convince her 
that she knew not the customs of 
fashionable life ; that it was an invari- 
able custom to return the first visit the 
next dayj if possible J but certainly the 

day 
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Any after^ with proper apologie* for 
;the delay."—'* Is it reallj ao/' said 
; Faauy ; ** as you hare always told mc, 
that good breeding was founded upon 
^good sense and great comfort, I shall 
,wish to know the reasons for such a cus- 
.torn," — *' It is sufficient for the prac- 
tice that it is the custom," said Pneu- 
manee ; *^ for if the upper ranks of so- 
ciety find you are unacquainted with 

:]: ' *': "•^'^ ^"«tnms by which they 
tnc naoits aui* %^*»^^ 
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are governed^ they naturally conclude 
that you could neither be agreeable to 
each other, and leave you to associate 
with those whose practice^ will assinli- 
late with your own. The lady said, 
■* They were goi«g to purchase a very 
large house in Wiltshire, and then 
Ithey should know better. * How you 
\rould have laughed, yesterday !* she 
went on to say, * if you bad seen a 
'tradesman's wife, when I shewed her 
ihe whole house and all the furniture^ 
V ' she 
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tsbe did lift up her bands and ej^tt 
all she saw and all she heard ; such a 
..tfehig would be a fortune for one of 
:her sod^ ! The music-room quite asto- 
nished her ; . that an organ had' co^t 
^wo hundred guineas, she could scarce- 
ly conceive : she begged me to fA^vbutr 
her with a tune, and Yfhen I assured 
her I knew not a note, she actually 
asked the what I wanted it for ?'-^ 
'^ A natural question^ poor wdmkn !' 1 
isatdii * Ye%/ she replied^ and the poM 
i^oman wished her Sally had such it 
thing for her fortqne^ as she would 
then be married to a very deserving 
man who wanted a small sum to set 
him up in business/- — * And you gave 
it her,' said I eagerly (meaning to re^ 
store her at once to my good opinion). 
— * Oh no,* she said; ' she \¥as not 
such a fool as to expect that ; but I 
believe, when I shewed her the quan^ 
tity of clothes I had made up laat 

year, 
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yesLT, and told her this neighbourhood 
gave me no opportunity to wear them, 
and thej would all be too old-fashioned 
to wear when I went to Town, I beUere 
fihe did expect I would give her some 
of them; for she looked' rather disap- 
pointed when I shut the wardrobe and 
said in a piteous tone, ' What a bless* 
ing it must be to have more than 
enough !*-— * And did not you tell her/ 
said h ^ that the degree of blessing 
would depend upon the use you made 
of your abundance ?' — * No,* she said, 
* I thought it .a .pity to mortify the 
poor thing ; so I tpid her all that it 
cost, to convince her .hpw much it 
was all out of her reach/ — ' Poor wo- 
man!' I repeated^ * what could con- 
vince her of the insufficiency of wealth 
to make her happy/ — * Nothing but 
the possession,' she replied. There 
was so much good sense and feeling 
in the remark^ that I seized the mo- 
ment 
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inent of its litterance, and said, ^ €ome 
try the experiment upon her, send her 
a hundred pounds for her daughter's 
portion ; it will give jou more pleasure 
than any purchase you have ever made ; 
you will secure, the gratitude of a 
whole family^ the prayers and bless* 
ing of a young couple, who will 
teach their infants to lisp your name 
with joy; and the time must come 
when you would rather reflect upon 
such an act than perhaps any other of 
the whole year. 

^ Very true, my dear madam/ she 
replied ; * and I assure you I have not 
forgotten how I should have liked such 
a present myself^ when I was young 
in the world, and there is nothing I 
should like to do better : but I must 
tell you, that the purchase of the 
large estate I mentioned to you will b^ 
be eighty thousand 'pounds^ and you 
)£now that is a great sum!'— *^ Qreat 

M 5 indeed/ 
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itideei' I replied ;* and in such a sun>t 
how little appears a small hundred !' 
-^' Every little helped/ she said ; *and 
a& she used to hare five hundred a 
year for her* tnflifig expenses, now 
economy was the order of the day^ 
she was to have but three/ I was 
very sorry she lost such an opportunity 
of communicating happiness, because 
it met its immediate and lasting re- 
ward ; but as I had a friend, who 
would immediately upon my applica- 
tion send the young woman the sum I 
should request, I would only ask her 
for a couple of her gowns of last year, 
that would be so old-fashioned before 
the spring.* — ' That is true,' she Said, 
^ they would make nice wedding- 
clothes for the girl ; but now I recol- 
lect, 'my maid can be taught to alter 
them to any fashion, and I shall want 
(all my present income for trinkets and 
bauhlesi which if one does not wani^ 

one 



doe can never see without buying, thef 
are so pretty. You have never seen 
my jewel-box/ she added ; ' it is quite 
beautiful; they make things in these 
days with so much taste; it i9 nobly 
and splendidly filled/— I said, * I had 
so little taste for splendour, that I 
should greatly undervalue it/— -Oh, she 
could tell me all the prices/ — * But I 
Was too apt/ I said, ' to rate things 
according to their usefulness, and not 
their price/ J am afraid I said this 
out of my usual manner, for she im^ 
mediately reverted to the subject of 
the girt, and said, ^ Another time she 
should be happy to oblige her/ — I 
thanked her, hoped the young crea^ 
ture never meant to be marriec) another 
time, and took my leave/'- — '^ Wbyj 
my dear Pneumanee," said Fanny^' 
^' did you not tell her, as I trust yoii 
would me, that she was going on very 
ill ? she will be wretched/'— *^Such ii 

the 



the seducing influenqe of wealthy my 
dear Fanny^ and such the power ifc 
acquires over the humaa mind, that 
wheie it once gets the ascendancy^ it 
diffuses itself over every thought and 
action of the heart; and while the 
selfish possessor details the high proofs 
of their sieeming munificence^ they hut 
display the frivolous weakness of their 
own illiberal feelings. I considered my 
time and attention as quite lost, and 
left her deeply lamenting that she had 
ever increased her once quiet and 
comfortable income.*' — " Poor lady," 
said Lucy, " how greatly I pity her T* 
'^ I hope/* said Fanny, *' if wealth 
'would corrupt my heart, that I shall 
ever be poor : but where did you go 
next, my dear Pneumanee?" — *VTo 
see how my good friend went on with 
her little grand-child, and its most un- 
pleasant father. I endeavoured by the 

way to reconcile myself to him ; * he must 

have 

S 
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have some amiable points of charaG-* 
ter, or how could he engage the affec- 
tions of such a girl| and how induce 
her to keep the secret of his attach* 
ment from her affectionate parents i 
He bad his infaut in his arms when 
I entered the room, tossing it high 
enough to frighten us all. Every voice 
remonstrated upon 4he danger^ but that 
seemed to increase both his strength 
and spirit to proceed, and he very 
nearly let the little creature fall to 
the ground. The mother screamed, I 
caught it in my arms; he was tired 
of the exertion; but lest it should 
have the air of a defeat^ I beard him 
say, as I ran with it out of the room, 
that he should so exercise it every day, 
that it should have no womanly fears^ 
and be as much like ahoy as possible. 
He wcHt on to say, he would give 
fifty guineas to have it a boy. Every 
body must allow that one boy was worth 
a dozen girls; he rose upon himself, 

and 
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and was soon cob vi need that one boy 
was worth a thousand girls ! and as girls 
sunk to nothings boys gradually rose 
in his estimation, and hie swore he 
would give the whole w^rld if his 
minx had been a boy i The father said, 
in a mild and soothing tone of voice, 
that^^ a girl had constituted the chief 
happiness of his life ever since she was 
born." His daughter deeply blushed, 
and felt how bitterly she bad destroyed 
that happiness. To put an end to re- 
flections so uneasy to us all, I asked 
this inconsiderate man, ifhehadheen 
staying there ever since I had seen 
him ? — ^Yes, he said, he had done all 
he could to relieve its dulness ; he had 
been shooting, riding, and watching 
the weather- cock ; but he was not 
formed for a country - life ; he won- 
dered old dad made it out so well : for 
his part, he could tiot live just to walk 
IR fields, to see how turnips grew, and 
to get an appetite^ and go to bed to 

get 
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get up and see it all over and oi^cf 
again. ' It's vegetation and not life r 
an't it so, hey ?* turning to me. I said^ 

• People must have resources in them- 
^elves^ a sort of aptitude to enjoy, and 
then they never found any thing dull, 
especially where a good library and 
good society were always to be had.'*— ^ 

* Books I hate/ he replied; 'and for 
society, I think country gentlemen the 
dullest fellows in the world> and country 
ladies worse.' 

** There was a melancholy dignity 
in the air of his wife when sl>e said; 
' My dear Pneumanee, you have seen 
this house when such a deseriptioR 
would not have suited it.'—* Nor does 
it now,' I said ; * neither you: nor your 
husband could ever make me believe, 
that with such afather and mother and 
such a lovely child, with such elegance 
and plenty aroond you, it is possible 
ever to feel any thing like dulness.'— *• 

' Aye> 
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* Aye^ but how long is it to last V be 
radely said; 'here's dad sixty- two; 
his grand climacteric is ntxt year: 
ten to one but he trips off then; I 
would not ensure his life for sixpence; 
it is not worth six months' purchase : 
then all goes to sixes and sevens, 
granny's jointure won't keep up this 
state — must come to a crust at last- 
tell us truths my old buck, have you 
saved enough to keep iis from starv- 
ing ?* We all looked down with as- 
tonishment. The old gentleman, who 
seemed to allow any thing to be said^ 
rather than risk giving his daughter 
pain, mildly said^ * The day may not 
be far off when you may know more of 
these truths than I am now willing to 
reveal,' and walked with a slow pensive 
air out of the room. His daughter 
soon after followed; and when her 
mother and I went to the nursery, we 
found her silent and mournful, the very 

image 
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image of woe. I took her by the band, 
and she burst into tears. ' I knew not 
the way to happiness^' she said, whtlo^ 
her mother was withdrawn ; ^ I could 
have borne to lose my own^ if I bad 
not sacrificed my dear parents' entire 
comfort' — ^ You have a hard part to 
act, ' I replied ; ' and never having bten 
accustomed to difficulties^ are not pre^ 
pared to meet them.' — ' Yoa know/ 
she said, * the greatest affronts imagin* 
able are such as nobody can tak^ notice 
of; and I know my mother affects not 
to feel it, because she would save me 
the misery I perpetually feel^ for having 
brought such a son into their family, 
and my dear father is every moment 
wounded deeply/ — * I advised her to 
be gay and cheerful, to endeavour to 
turn all his oddities into pleasantry; 
and by laughmg with him, she might 
gain something of an ascendancy that 
might in time regulate his conduct. '-~ 

^ Oh, 



^ Ob; ydH knoyf/, she said, ' tbat the 
wiuit of manners in the concerns of 
life is more prefjudicial tbara a deficit 
pnqy of^talewts/ — 'But we must uow 
do tljebe^t we can •; do (not appeatdis*- 
concert^d, b.ut laugh it off/— ^^ What^ 
}vh^u my dear fathclr is grreving under 
his unguarded folly, a^d my mother 
in torture r—' It is a hard task, I 
allow ; but nothiog- will lighteh tfaf 
burden to th^tti so much as .i^eing you 
bear it lightly/ She wiped her eyes> 
looked in the glass^ in hopei that no 
r^diiess. M^^s left round tbdm ; buttht 
very appearance of her dejected locA 
psade a fresh gush increase all the diffi* 
culty : she kissed her little girl, and wd 
took a ^alk through the shrubbery^ tili 
w^ mere catted to dinner, where a 
hundred good reaoluiions were pre- 
pared of the most -gay and gratifying 
mature. Soou after we wiere seated at 
dinner^ he began :: ' 1 mean. to sell Pet 

for 
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jfor a-good round sum j mtny a married 
jsioupU who have no ^bildren will bid 
-up high for such a healthy puas ; vrc 
must take care, however, that no Sa- 
Jique law comes in the way, no cutting 
jf«male& out of estates, hey ! We have 
had enough of that already, hey wif« \* 
The idea of selling her child had taken 
«very shade of colour from its poor 
mother's fac«; but the indelicate re- 
flection upon her ancestors returned it 
with a deeper dye; recollecting. hen- 
self with tdmirioIC prcscocs (?f Ipiad, 
she said, ' Oh yes, by all means seil 
ber ; shall I carry her about as a gtpsy^ 
and see who will bid most for her?' I 
)^ecollected a whimsical story, that I 
hoped would divert the conversatioa 
Into other channels ; but as if he was 
M^itling to shew how much be had the 
]power of tormenting the family, he 
said, ' Gipsy ! that's a good thought; 
I know a gipsy that will bring her up 
' completely 
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completely for the purpose; the viK 
educate her, and teach her to run bare* 
foot by the side of a carriage better 
than you can do ; and the sooner she 
begins the better. ' Eveiy idea of cheer- 
fulness disappeared^ every body dreaded 
the possibility of his being really in 
earnest ; he added^ as if he really was 
so, ^It will be some thing to save 
^hoes and stockings.' His poor wife^ 
forgetful of all her heroic plans formed 
in the shrubbery, soon left the room. • 
'' I will tire you no longer,'^ Pi^eu^ 
manee said, - ' with the unfeeling cQir* 
duct of such a man ; I wish he: was 
the only one of the kind.l had ever 
met with."—'* Oh," said Fanny, "what 
what would become of me if I were 
married to such a man ! What great 
jrisks ladies run who marry upon a 
abort acquaintance. "-^'' But tyranoy 
is. not confined to the gentlemen," said 
Pneumanee; *' I know many ladi^ 

who 



lirlio make a barbarous use of the as* 
cendancy they have gained over their 
husbandfi* Okie lady^ who has a most 
excellent and highly accomplished gen* 
tleman, appears to say and do every 
thing that will give him pain. When 
he suggests that the children are sitting 
up an hour beyond their usual bed- 
time^ it is her immediate choice that 
for that night they shall stay up as 
long as 'sbe does : \vhen he says they 
look pale, iiever was such a mistake^ 
they have more than usual roses in 
their cheeks, and the freshest glow of 
health in their appearance : when he 
proposes they should go to school, she 
has Just determined they shall have 
a governess at hornet when he ob- 
serves his boy looks plump and healthy^ 
he is the worst judge of health in the 
world, for the child has been taking 
preparatory medicines, and is aetuaUjr 
now going into a regular oouxse of 

physic : 



physic: if he, with kind assiduity, 
Ik'ings her a chair, she wishes to sit in 
cHie with arms ; if he happens to bring 
an arni-chair first, he has done so, be- ' 
cause he knows she is crampt to death 
10 an arm-chair: if he brings her a 
foot-stool, as he seems to delight in an- ^ 
ticipating her wants, he must have seen 
that she was that moment going to lie 
upon the sofa : when he sends her a 
glass of champaigne at dinner, he does 
it to vex her; for he well knows it would • 
downright kill her : if he happens to 
omit asking her, it is most unkind; 
for he as wdl knows she can sometimes 
vientufe to try it.** — *^ Ob/* said Lucy, 
eagerly, *' how heartily her husband 
must bate her !'* — •* That's a strong^ 
expression, my dear Lucy,'* Pneumanee 
said; '^and though very fashionable, 
for in these days every thing is either 
detestable and to be hated, or angelic 
and to-be loved with ardour; yet I^ 
• . could 
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c^ojuld wish that a cbaraQter so pliatitaocL 
amiable as yours should nevej cpnypy; 
the idea of a fierce or violent wpnaan, or 
even an ardent one; remember/ For soft-. 
' ness she and sweet attractive grace;' 
and when I hear a lady say, a dear, 
man, a delightful man^ and sometimes : 
a charming man, I am as much pained, 
at the energy of her character and 
n^ar.ner^ as if she,, in the sanie fashion* 
able style, used the express^ions of in- . 
ordinately frightful^ fearfully disgust- 
ing, pr hideously alarming : a young, 
lady nevier studies hep own interest 3Q 
much, as when she carr^ojs all her in- 
clipatiops i;o express herself so strongly; 
Eyery thing from, a young ancj pretty, 
mouth should be gentle, apd .gracgfuU. 
".I^a?!. quite ash^m^d/' spid t-ucy, . 
blushing, " to have expressed ynys^lf. 
so harshly. I am afraid," she added, 
'* that the l^^y^. wtsisiot %ry fond of 
her husband, elegant and good as yoii 
describe him*"—^*' Sh6 thought she 

was. 
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was, I believe,*' said Pneumanee ; ♦^ for 
if he was going out in a warm day 
without his hat^ she was sure he was 
going to get cold ; and tormented him 
extremely, by copying the solicitude of 
a real affectionate wife^ who makes it 
her study to consult her husband's com^ 
fort in preference to her own.** 

** Are there many such wives to be 
found r* said Fanny, artlessly. *' I 
hope not, my dear ; but I assure you the 
picture I have xlrawn is from the life, 
and moderately coloured : for I have 
beard her call to her husband in com- 
pany* by his Christian name, to snuff 
the candles, pick up her gloves^ or 
£stch her shawls in a tone uid manner 
that left every body in doubt whether 
it was the husband or footman that was 
so peremptorily ordered.*' 
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